TIM SEBASTIAN 


Tallinn, Soviet Estonia, June 1968 


SHE HAD been six when the first of the textbook tragedies arrived. 

An elder brother had gone to war and been killed, they said. 

And they had lived quietly in a state-decreed area of nine square feet per 
person, while outside the window the drills and excavators built communism. 

The fifties had helped dull the pain, but they hadn’t done much for the hatred. 

The lucky few found others who had walked similar roads, sat up nights and 
cried with the frustration of it all. Ira Nikolayeva had found such people. 

And she remembered them all as the clock chimed discordantly in the square. 

The third hour of night. The hour when you die unnoticed, in silence. One 
half of the Soviet empire slept, watched over by the other. 

A yellow patrol-car had drawn up soundlessly in the middle of the main 
square. The two-way radio spat intermittently. There was one hour to go before 
the State decreed official sunrise in the Estonian Republic. 

The two officers sat in the car without moving. Ira watched from a window on 
the third floor. 

On the bed beside her the man was asleep. He had been rough with her. Hours 
earlier he had whispered, ‘My name is Dmitry...’ But she already knew that. 

At three-forty the explosion shattered the glass of the apartment building’s | 
main door. 

‘Ten, eleven, twelve...’ Ira could hear herself counting. Where the hell were 
they? 

And then the militia were running towards the entrance, a dozen of them out 
of nowhere. Lights and cars appeared from neighbouring streets. People were 
hurrying into the square, thick smoke drifting over them. 

Ira peered out. The militia had begun shouting wildly. They were confused. 

‘Jesus. Mother of God.’ Dmitry had started awake. A Communist with Christ 
on his lips.’ 


* * * 


She had begun to stalk Dmitry two weeks earlier. She had watched his 
movements, assessed his friends. He lived way outside her world. He was Party, 
twenty-four years old, tall, fair-haired and climbing. One day, they felt certain, 
Dmitry would fulfil their dreams. As the saying went... he would go to Moscow 
and see a tram. 

Ira had watched him flit from meeting to meeting, noted the well-dressed 

‘figures from the Regional Committee who courted him. Dmitry was cutting 
political teeth. They had been right. He was the one to take. 

On the last two Wednesdays she had blustered her way into the discotheque at 
the workers’ hostel where he lived. Ira had worn the tightest blouse she could 
find. It accentuated her breasts. In the corner the Party organisers had stood - 
around in a group. 

They had all noticed the brunette with the beckoning eyes. But protocol 
demanded that Dmitry have the first try. 
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For an hour Ira had danced to his tune, ruffled her fingers through the short 
hair and swayed just an inch too close. As she made for the door, he had followed. 
She had only to reel him in like a prize trout and Dmitry Kalyagin was out of the 
water, lying on his back—beached. 


* * * 


‘What’s going on?’ He slammed his fists on the windowsill. Ira tried to smile. 
‘They'll be here in a minute, the militia. Then we can go.’ 

They both heard the footsteps on the landing and the lights came on. 

‘Comrade Kalyagin, open the door.’ There were two of them. 

‘You are Kalyagin, Dmitry Ivanovich?’ 

‘Of course, come in.’ They shuffled into the room. 

‘You heard the noise. A most regrettable incident.’ 

‘How did it happen?’ asked Dmitry. 

‘The proper authorities are investigating. It’s fortunate no one was hurt. A 
report will be prepared.’ They won’t ever say it, thought Ira. They'll never admit 
to a bomb. But Dmitry had known it instantly. 

‘Who are you?’ The senior officer had turned to her. ‘Documents.’ 

She passed him the red internal passport. He copied the details. 

The militiaman handed back the little book to Ira and saluted. As the door 
closed she turned to face Dmitry. 

‘Sit down’ she said, ‘I have something to say to you.’ 


* * * 


It was strange how Dmitry had reacted. She had talked fluently. How she was 
the daughter of a Jewish refusenik, how her papers were forged, how her friends 
had organised the bombing as a small demonstration, how the police now had a 
record of the two of them together. 

She had talked for just over three minutes, reminding him that in the closed, 
sanitised world of the Party, the merest hint of their liaison could finish him. All 
it needed, she said, was a phone-call and Dmitry would be off the ladder for good. 
He'd just sat there like a small boy who'd lost his sweets. And then, just as she 
was iteaving, each had made a promise. It was Thursday, and neither forgot their 


ak December 4, 1990 


JAMES DAWLING, convicted traitor and prison inmate, used to get his post 
the way everyone else did. It would come opened, with the stamp of the prison 
censor on the envelope. 

And yet, since the summer, he had been surprised to find that communi- 
cations to him were arriving by a different route, not through the censor, and 
with no forwarding address or signature. One had been pushed under the door of 
his cell, another beneath his tool-kit in the carpentry room. They were odd, he 
thought, but quite instructive. 
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So instructive, in fact, that when the ‘Nanny’, as he called him, paid a visit, 
Dawling knew exactly what to say. 

‘Morning Stuart.’ 

‘Morning James. How’s it going? Only another fifteen years and you’ ll see the 
back of this place!’ 

Dawling smiled forgivingly. ‘What’s the lesson for today?” 

‘I thought we might go back to that summer. Just a few weeks before you left 
the embassy in Moscow. That was your heyday, wasn’t it? Head of Chancery, 
nice wife.’ 

‘But we did that last month,’ Dawling complained. ‘Can’t we do my other 
favourite bit? I mean, when the KGB first approached me?’ 

Stuart fixed a smile on his face. He was tired of the visits. Traitors were 
boring, and he couldn’t see the point of it. Dawling had been questioned months 
ago. In the unkind clutches of the interrogators he had admitted fifteen years of 
assorted treachery. So why go on, he thought. But London insisted on the 
meetings —infrequent, irregular and never signposted. One day, went the 
theory, he would sell his soul for some peace. But not this day. 

After an hour Stuart got up to leave, and Dawling chose his moment. 

‘Of course,’ he murmured, ‘you’ve still got your big-time sleeper in Russia, 
your own Moscow mole...’ The voice was mocking. ‘So why do you bother with 
me?’ 

Stuart turned round sharply. ‘What are you talking about?’ 

‘Oh, come on. It’s obvious isn’t it? You’ ve still got the big boy in there. Some 
high official you turned before my time. Best one ever, I shouldn’t wonder. I 
mean, he may have gone to ground for a year or two, which was why I couldn’t 
finger him. But he’s still there, dreaming of England, isn’t he?’ 

Stuart shook his head pityingly. 

A few miles from the prison Stuart looked for a phone-box, dialled a London 
number and gave a detailed account of the way he’d spent his morning. By the 
time he reached home, the classified signal was in Moscow. The one person 
authorised to read it acted immediately. 


December 5 


IT WAS an emergency contact, absurdly amateur, and it broke all the rules. 
Parker could feel the blood rushing to his head. 

On the other side of the restaurant a party of patrons were looking across. Had 
the waitress pointed him out? Do you stay or run? Parker steadied himself and 
made a conscious effort to relax. 

He tried to spot the waitress who had handed him the note. Was she one of 
Sasha’s freelances? 

‘George, will you rescue me from this creature?’ Mary Cross was grinning at 
him. Harrison from the Consulate was leering down the front of her dress. 
Parker smiled back at his assistant. 

He waited twenty minutes before leaving. The rest of the party seemed too 
drunk to notice. 
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He could hear shouting on the street. Two or three uniformed militia were 
struggling with some drunks. As he turned away Parker found himself staring 
straight into the eyes of a young man. The contact must have lasted less thana 
second, for by the time Parker registered it the man had gone, brushing him lightly 
on the sleeve. 

He got into the Sierra and felt his coat-pocket. Inside was a thin envelope. 
Bloody Sasha, what a cocky bastard he’d become. Hell of a way to organise a 
drop! 


* * * 


When he arrived at the embassy the lights were out. The Soviet guards on the 
gate barely stirred. But because it was Parker’s car they phoned the time over to 
the Foreign Residents section at KGB headquarters. 

At his desk he read the message. Just once. How quickly it had all been set in 
motion—London’s request for a search on Kalyagin, a signal to Sasha, Sasha’s 
report. And now he had it. The proof. Should he pass it on tonight? Parker 
decided to wait. , 

London could read it in the morning. They would sit drinking their tepid tea 
and congratulate themselves. The Moscow source was alive and well. The 
three-year hibernation was over. 

It was nearly one a.m. before he arrived home: Suzy was asleep, tired out by 
their three-year-old son Steven. 

He slept well. The security of the city felt seductive. Nobody would attack you, 
rob you or harm you in any way, unless they were meant to. Moscow never 
changed. Nothing was left to chance. Parker could afford to sleep well. 


December 6 


MINISTER KALYAGIN was still tall and fair. The twenty-year climb from 
Estonia hadn’t changed that. But his figure had gone. 

The phone was ringing as he entered the apartment. 

‘Comrade. Minister, good evening.’ 

It was Perminev from Protocol. A true child of the Soviet system, a bureaucrat 
of indeterminate status and level, you never knew if he was above or below you. 

‘You got home all right? Someone said you weren’t feeling well.’ 

‘I’m fine,’ he said. ‘Maybe I ate something. Thank you for calling. It’s not 
serious.’ 

Kalyagin sank into an armchair, when he heard a car hooting outside. Six 
storeys below, it blared out into the Moscow chill and then stopped abruptly. 

The sound of the horn had excited’and unsettled him. The old morse signal 
had come to life and died away again, with only his recognition. A mental 
trigger. 

Kalyagin looked at his watch. Four-fifteen, Moscow time. Three hours ahead 
of London. After all these years London was activating him, pressing his button. 
Suddenly he realised he was shaking. They wanted a status report—a health 
check, they called it. 
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Parker left his car by the Intourist Hotel, where it would excite no attention. 
Across the road the thermometer showed the temperature sliding. By the time he 
reached the Sadko cafe, he was shaking from the cold. 

Sasha was already there. As he caught sight of Parker he ordered coffee and 
cocktails, Russian-style. 

‘The bartender is a friend.’ The boy was reassuring. 

‘Did you make the signal? We need to know more.’ 

‘The contact has been made by now. You know it won't be easy the next time. 
It'll get more and more difficult.’ 

‘What news do you have?’ he asked the boy. ‘Have you got a job?’ 

‘Got it yesterday. Sort of unofficial. A friend of mine works at the Bolshoi. He 
arranged it.’ 

‘Good. I’m going to leave now. You stay here for a while.’ 

‘Of course. By the way, I’m playing tonight.’ He smiled bashfully. Then he 
looked at Parker and the face was serious. ‘So now you know my plans. Tonight 
I work for Russia, and tomorrow against it. | won’t ask you yours.’ 

Parker eased himself gratefully into the cold air. He worried about Sasha. The 
boy was highly strung, artistic, moody, not right for the game. And yet he had 
what London had been gracious enough to call ‘commitment’ —the desire to sell 
out his country because he no longer believed in it. 

Parker recalled the first time they had met. It had been an extraordinary 
evening. He and an embassy colleague had been talking to a singer at the 
National Hotel. They had half expected to be propositioned, and they were. 
‘Come to an artistic salon,’ the girl had said. The salon was a rickety 
tumbledown flat. 

Mugs of coffee had been distributed and the performance began. In the middle 
of an awful ballad Parker had turned round to find Sasha, bored and frustrated 
and looking for conversation. 

He had talked about Soviet life and compared it unfavourably with his 
dreams. They had agreed to meet and talk again. But on the night of their first 
meeting he had few expectations. Sasha, hs contrast, was congratulating 


himself on a job well done. Pep 


Kalyagin switched out his light soon after ten. He had encoded the message 
from memory. The key was an English nursery rhyme. You had only to reverse 
the order of the lines according to the day of the week and you were there. 

He had planned to spend the evening drinking. As long as you didn’t get 
pissed in public no one said anything. Not that you could get pissed in public 
these days. None of the ministries served vodka and since the new general 
secretary had arrived the Kremlin was dry for the first time in history. 

But tonight...well, tonight he’d heard the signal and he needed a clear head. 

In the darkness he put out his hand to the bedside table, feeling under the 
clock for the thin strip of paper. It was there all right, on one side a series of 
numbers, listed in two vertical columns. The ‘health check’. The report on his 
vital signs. Stable and improving by the day. 
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ZINA POTAPOVA was probably rated one of the least important people in 
Moscow. She belonged to the Services Department of the Council of Ministers. 
Years earlier they had passed her an eight-page contract that held out the 
prospect of a new apron and slippers every year and life-imprisonment or death if 
she opened her mouth about anything she saw. She had signed. 

On the whole Potapova had pleased her employers. She had completed the 
statutory one year’s probation and the KGB had declared her clean. The one 
nagging doubt about her father’s death in one of Stalin’s labour camps was 
ignored. After all, everyone knew someone who had died in the camps. 

But Potapova, lean, stooped and unsmiling, was not quite so ready to forget 
her father. And when her sister gave a birthday party about a year after she 
signed her contract, and they had tripped back down memory lane, it had al! 
come out. The hatred, the bitterness, the resentment. 

By chance a British teacher had been among the guests, and what he had 
heard he did not keep to himself. 

That was the start of a long road for Potapova, a road that had lead her ona 
freezing December morning to the government compound and to Minister 
Kalyagin’s flat on the sixth floor. 


* * * 


Zina Potapova cleaned Kalyagin’s rooms assiduously, called up the laundry 
service and ordered pressing for one of the minister’s suits. In three years they 
would retire Potapova and that would be the end of it. If she lived that long. She 
hadn’t spent her life preparing for old age. 

Potapova noticed that some of her friends went into hospital with one illness 
and came out with another. She had decided long ago that they would not take 
her there, or anywhere else. 

That attitude probably explained why she went to the minister’s bedroom 
with no feeling of trepidation, lifted the alarm clock and peeled off the strip of 
paper, as if it were a price tag. 

She slipped off her left shoe and placed the paper facedown under the ankle 
stocking. 

She passed out of the building and was duly logged by the militiaman at the 
gate, the caretaker in the hall and plainclothes security in the car park, just as 
she had been on entry. 

Zina Potapova knew none of this. At the time, her sole concern was to deliver 
the message. * 


* * * 
The general secretary faced Kalyagin across the desk. ‘I’ve admired your work.’ 
It was a friendly voice. So deceptive. ‘You did well to raise production figures. 


I’m speaking here of microtechnology. It’s what we need. You know how far we 
lag behind the capitalist countries?’ 
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‘Indeed.’ It was Kalyagin’s first word since he had sat down. 

‘Anyway, your ideas, your results have been impressive.’ 

Kalyagin became aware that he was not supposed to speak. The general 
secretary enjoyed monologues. 

You couldn’t help being impressed by this man, even though he had an easy 
act to follow. Brezhnev had spent his last years falling asleep, Chernenko had 
arrived with one foot already in the Kremlin wall. After those two the only way 
was up. 

The general secretary got up from the desk and went over to Kalyagin. The 
move caught him off guard. He gripped Kalyagin’s shoulder, guiding him to the 
door. ‘You’re to be a candidate member of the Politburo. The Central 
Committee will vote on it this afternoon. I congratulate you.’ 

‘I’m honoured, Comrade General Secretary: I will do my utmost to serve you.’ 

The general secretary’s hand tightened on his shoulder. ‘I have no doubt of | 
that,’ he said. ‘No doubt at all.’ 


* * * 


It took Zina Potapova under twenty minutes to reach the Kazansky station. 

She headed for the women’s lavatory. Behind a swaying cubicle door 
Potapova removed her left shoe and salvaged the paper from the minister’s flat. 
She placed it in the bottom of a plastic shopping bag and folded it in her hand. 

The instructions were simple enough. Stand in the queue at the station 
pharmacy and look unwell. 

She barely felt the bag taken from her, barely heard the ‘excuse me’ that 
accompanied it, and saw no more than the back of a dark raincoat and a 
rabbitskin hat. 


* * * 


The message reached Parker three hours later but he didn’t read it until he was 
inside the embassy. 

Thirty minutes later Parker had translated the despatch and encoded it: The 
prefix was the top Nato classification—Cosmic, Not even the signals clerk would 
know what it contained. 

Parker handed it over and watched the message typed into the computer. As 
soon as it was entered the transmitters would be programmed for ‘spectrum 
spread’ signals. In essence it meant that the message was chopped into tiny 
component parts, each fed out at a different frequency. Only in London could 
the receivers decipher the program code and reassemble the segments. 
Electronic shorthand, just a shimmer in the atmosphere. 

It was quite possible the Russians would intercept it, but they wouldn’t break 
the code. And if they ever did, George Parker hoped sincerely he would be 
somewhere else, well outside the Soviet Union. 


* * * 


So Dmitry Kalyagin was no longer a minister from Estonia. He could take his 
seat in the inner sanctum and taste power. They had brought him back to the flat 
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and suggested, oh so carefully, that he might like to get ready to move. If 
Comrade Kalyagin had no objection, an apartment had just been refurnished at 
the express wishes of the Comrade General Secretary. It was customary for 
members of the Politburo to reside there. No compulsion, of course.. 

Kalyagin looked around the apartment, fresh evidence of his new power. He 
had all the space he could use. Anything else he wanted he had only to order, and 
the limitless resources of the Mother of Socialist States would provide. What a 
long way he’d come! 

But he hadn’t come alone. The girl from the flat in Tallinn had come with 
him. Not always the same girl, in fact mostly not even a gir! at all. But they had 
all used her name for identification. Ira—the password. He never knew when 
they would come. In the early days the visits were infrequent. At first he had 
dreaded them. They were bloodsuckers, squeezing him for information, gossip, 
wanting him to put a word here or there. And then they would leave him alone. 

He had risen gradually, and then with unexpected speed. By the mid-seventies 
Kalyagin had acquired the winning touch. 

And yet the information came to him with painful slowness. Everything from 
the centre, for only the centre was trusted. For years he passed on reports about 
local defence. Later came the confidential reports to the Central Committee, and 
Kalyagin had moved from people to policies. 

He could never go too fast. They told him that. Keep it slow and steady, but 
keep it. You’re alone out there, the only one we have. If you’ re worried, duck out. 
Stay silent for a month, a year, or three years and he had. However long it takes 
they had said. But stay in there. , 

In the late seventies he had come into his own. But it wasn’t until the early 
eighties that Dmitry knew he had scored. He alone had told the West that 
Moscow would break the arms talks over Cruise and Pershing deployments in 
Europe. 

. After that he had gone to ground, played for some lower stakes. An attempted 
coup in Iran, pressure on Nicaragua, rapprochement with Chirfa. The West 
had known in advance and made its own arrangements. And the Kremlin had 
chalked up the failures to experience. 

Kalyagin went into the bedroom, took off his shirt and looked in the mirror. 
And then he frowned, trying to focus his eyes on the mirror. What was that on 
his shoulder? Dmitry Kalyagin turned abruptly away. For where the general 
secretary had gripped him a small dark bruise was just beginning to appear. 


x * * 


Ira Nikolayeva had slept badly. No fonger the attractive girl who ‘had 
something’, she had slept alone. When she awoke it was dark. 

The apartment had grown cold and her joints had stiffened. She shuffied to 
the bathroom for the tablets. Of course, the pills were useless. But you had to 
fight, didn’t you? 

Nikolayeva tiptoed past het daughter’s room and on impulse turned back and 
pushed open the door. She suddenly remembered that Lena was at Pioneer 
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camp, and wouldn’t be back tiil the morning. 

She closed the door and went back to the living room The television news- 
bulletin was half over and she reached across to turn it off. And then she saw the 
face she had not seen for decades and had hoped never to see again. 

She shook her head and tried to clear the memory. What had they said? Jesus 
Christ, what had he done that he should appear on the Soviet news—the most 
important half-hour of propaganda in the communist world. Something about 
the Politburo? 

And even though she fought it, she could see the little room in Tallinn, could 
feel the hands, and the rough blankets, could sense the shame and the feeling of 
degradation. 

She looked up, her cheeks wet with tears. On the screen the face had gone and 
the talk was of tractors. 


December 8 


LENA ARRIVED well ‘before dawn. Everyone said the girl looked like her 
mother, but then no one had seen or heard of the father. 

They sat at the small table in the kitchen. ‘I’ve brought you something, 
Mama. Look, open it.’ Lena took a small parcel from her bag. Inside the rough 
grey paper was a lump of soft white cheese. 

‘I don’t know if I should...what would Marina Alexandrovna say? She told me 
not to eat this... she said it was not good for my blood.’ 

‘Mama, we’!l have it for breakfast.’ 

The girl was flushed, full of the trip. Tonight she would tell Sasha about it. 
Sasha would want to know all the details. ; 

Lena put the cheese in front of her mother. To Nikolayeva it looked so good. 
She reached out to cut a piece, and without warning a wave of nausea passed 
through her. She turned away, retching violently on to the floor. Lena was 
crying quietly. 

‘I’m so sorry, Mama,’ she kept saying, ‘so sorry.” 

Nikolayeva shut her eyes, once again exhausted by the sickness. She had 
wanted the cheese so badly. In another life she would have fallen on it and 
devoured the final morsel. In this lifea hand kept reaching out, taking away the 
pleasure, injecting the pain. But there was just a little business to complete. 
Then she’d be on her way. 

By mid-afternoon the sickness had gone. Nikolayeva could smile again and 
think about ignoring Marina Alexandrovna’s instructions. Nikolayeva felt the 
stirring of her old determination. At first the face on the television had made her 
feel horror, revulsion. Now there was resolve. 

She waved goodbye to Lena just after three-thirty and slipped into the 
courtyard. Please let there be a bus! 

It dropped her an hour later beside the Puppet Theatre. Nikolayeva missed 
the turning once. So many years had passed since she’d taken the route. But 
then she saw it—a shabby red-brick building. 

She recognised the creaks on the bare wooden stairs. Around the corner was 
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the door. But as she rang the bell she could feel herself fainting, falling. 

Anatol found her on the doorstep and carried her inside. It wasn’t until he was 
back in his own room that he recognised her. 

He had always stayed on the inside. For Anatol had a face you couldn’t hide. 

Coming round, Nikolayeva recalled every blemish of that remarkable face. 
Anatol had plotted with them, fed them, and hidden them all. And in those days, 
Soviet Russia knew no greater sacrifices. 

Nikolayeva looked up, trying to read the expression in Anatol’s eyes. 

‘Why have you come?’ 

‘I needed to see you,’ she implored. ‘I wanted to talk.’ 

‘Was it so important? You knew the rules when we closed the network. No 
further contact. Everything finished.’ 

‘I know Anatol. But I saw something. I was upset.’ 

‘I know why you’re here.’ 

‘So you saw him too. I was right, wasn’t I? I knew he was the one.’ 

“You should feel proud.’ 

‘I feel disgusted.’ Nikolayeva sat bolt upright on the sofa. ‘How can you talk of 
pride? You know what I did because you told me to do it. And you sit there now 
and talk of pride.’ 

‘It was the only way,’ Anatol whispered. ‘We both agreed that at the time. And 
what has happened since has only justified what you did. Can’t you see that? 
Can’t you see the value of what you did?’ 

‘I disgusted myself, shamed myself...for what? For a people I have never seen 
and never shall see. For a plan that has brought me nothing, and taken away 
what I had.’ 

‘You shouldn’t talk like that,’ he told her. ‘It was a long time ago. You... both 
of us... we have to forget. It’s not for us any more. We’re finished.’ 

‘Yes, and who finished us?’ Nikolayeva looked up angrily. ‘The whole 
network shattered when the British closed it down. Only they forgotto tell two of 
our couriers in time and so you had to arrange an accident for them because they 
knew what had happened, knew that I burned Dmitry Kalyagin when he was 
nothing. I turned him, and now he’s on his way to the top. Estonia first, then the 
Politburo. My prize, Anatol, my ugly little prize.’ 

‘I can do nothing about history. Tell me what you want and leave.’ 


* * * 


They had been sitting for almost two hours. It was a sad reunion, Nikolayeva 
thought. 

‘You’ve lost your fire, Anatol. What’s happened?” 

He shrugged. ‘I have returned to my old ways.’ He pointed tc the clocks on the 
mantelpiece. ‘I mend them.’ 

“You're a fool. Look at me, look.’ She pointed at her face. ‘I’m dying and I'd 
rather be doing that than mending clocks. I still have my contacts—I’m not 
forgotten.’ 

‘You should leave now. You’ ve stayed too long. Who knows if they still check 
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me? Who knows if someone saw you in the corridor and started asking 
questions?’ 

‘You’re a coward, Anatol.’ Nikolayeva stood up. ‘A coward and an idiot. Me, I 
still have things to do.’ She laughed softly to herself. ‘My little minister...sucha 
big bird in the Kremlin. Well, it’s time this big bird came down to earth.’ 

‘You don’t understand, Ira. He’s on our side really. He gives them what they 
want, but he works with us. How can you; of all people, forget?’ 

‘I forget nothing.’ Nikolayeva spat on the floor. ‘Nothing.’ 


* * * 


Anatol watched her from the window. Nikolayeva was dangerous, he knew that. 
She had the power to wreck her old operation, long after she had given it up. 
Years had passed since he had thought of anything secret. The nervous tic in 
his eye had disappeared, his throat could relax, shadows became just shadows 
again and sleep came without vodka. Now the defences that he’d built so 
carefully began to disintegrate. 


December 9 


NIKOLAYEVA SLEPT well into that morning. She awoke with her strength 
and her hatred renewed. Lena had left for her classes, but she’d be back 
mid-afternoon. Today was special. They were going to a party at Marina 
Alexandrovna’s, and Lena was bringing Sasha. 

But her thoughts went back to Kalyagin. How many years was it? Fool! I have 
only to fook at my daughter. The exact day, the exact hour are stamped on her 
forehead. 

Kalyagin. She whispered the name to herself, over and over again, 
remembering the times she had hated him for being there, and then, in the years 
that followed, for being absent. 

After the first night she had never again let him touch her. Not once. But even 
as she had walked out of that bombed apartment building she knew the damage 
had been done to her. 

In all, maybe, they had met a dozen times. And then she had refused to go. For 
he had seen the tiny bulge in her belly, the light in her eyes. 

And then he was gone. Gone when she needed comfort after-the birth, gone 
when she might have shared the joy of the child, gone when the decisions had to 
be made and the money found. 

Nothing had smoothed her path. From the first pre-natal interview the 
barrage of questions had been ceaseless. Who was the father? Why don’t you 
know? What did he do? Why won’t you say? Why, why, why? 

Nikolayeva dressed in a hurry and went outside. The first telephone had been 
vandalised but the second was working. A woman’s voice answered. 

‘Zero two, militia.’ 

‘Please connect me with internal security.’ 

The woman officer on Zubovsky boulevard pressed two buttons beside her. 
The first switched in the supervisor, the second began the ‘snoop’ recording. 
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‘What is your name?’ 

‘Nikolayeva, Ira Dimitriyeva.’ 

‘What matter do you wish to discuss?’ 

Nikolayeva stood freezing in the phone-box and the words tumbled out. 
Betrayal. Deception. And the story of an agent a step away from absolute power. 
She could sense the tension on the line. When she was satisfied she had said 
enough, she replaced the receiver and wandered home. There had been ample 
time for the militia to trace the call, but she knew that would not help them. Not 
yet at least. 

Nikolayeva had forgotten that it was Thursday—and she had kept an old 
promise. Kalyagin would die as surely as if she herself had pulled the trigger. 


* * * 


The tape of the call was forwarded to the Moscow section of the KGB. A major 
stamped ‘Further Action’ on the transcript but didn’t know where to send it. 
One thing struck him as odd. It wasn’t like the usual denunciations, which they 
encouraged as part of the natural workings of internal security. No, this was too 
specific. Too detailed, and too near the top. He decided to feed it to the 


computers. 
* * * 


Anatol waited until darkness to move. From the cupboard in his bedroom he 
took an old walking stick, made of oak. He calculated that the journey would 
take him three hours. - 

On the street Anatol allowed the crowds to push him along. He stopped at a 
taxi-stand. He barked ‘Ostankino’ at the driver. 

‘IT want to arrive today,’ Anatol told him. 

He saw the nod but there was no sound in reply. They headed north. 
Occasionally Anatol turned and looked out of the back window, but there was 
nothing to frighten him. 


* * * 


Nikolayeva and her daughter were late for the party. Marina brushed aside their 
apologies. 

‘What nonsense, you’re not late,’ she declared. 

Nikolayeva looked lovingly at Marina. Her oldest friend had had nothing to 
do with the network. Marina was a doctor. 

‘How do you feel?’ she asked Nikotayeva. 

‘You know how I feel.’. 

‘I know how you are. Tell me, is the pain great?’ 

‘I do not think of it now. I think only of enjoying myself.’ Nikolayeva’s eyes 
circled the room, taking in the other guests. Lena, she noticed, was deep in 
conversation with Sasha. She frowned. 

Marina took her arm. ‘You don’t like the boy?’ 

‘T know him. I knew his parents too.” 

‘He is a great musician,’ said Marina. 
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They looked at each other thoughtfully. 

By eight-thirty Nikolayeva had tired visibly. She rose shakily. “You must 
forgive me, but I have much to do tomorrow.’ 

Marina led her to the door. ‘I’ll send Lena home in an hour or so. Sasha can 
take her. I don’t want you to be alone.’ 

‘Don’t be silly, Marina, I’m a big girl now.’ : 

‘Goodnight, my dear friend.’ Marina continued waving long after the lift had 


gone. 
* * * 


Anatol arrived in Chertanovo just as Nikolayeva left the flat on Leninsky 
Prospekt. He had telephoned to make sure she was out. é 

The night was bitterly cold and there were few people on the streets. He knew 
he was conspicuous. He had to get off the streets. Any militia patrol might stop 
and question him. 

He found the block next to Nikolayeva’s. But there was no camouflage, no 
hiding place. Anatol remembered an old trick. He lay down on the floor and 
played drunk. Occasionally a resident passed him. But no one found anything 
suspicious about an old man.succumbing to vodka. Anatol had entered the 
natural landscape. 

* * * 


Nikolayeva was glad of the night air. The party had exhausted her. All the way 
home she worried about Lena. Why was she seeing so much of Sasha? 

And yet, was it so surprising? The boy had been a network baby. That’s what 
they had called them—the children of the courier network, the small secret 
circle that had hunted, fetched and carried for the British for well over twenty 
years. 

Its members had tried to lead separate lives, but inevitably husbands met 
husbands, children met children. 

And yet the group had been smashed and gone its separate ways. He should 
not have returned. Tomorrow she would question him and find out why he was 
in Moscow. 

It took more than an hour for her to return to the suburbs. Her footsteps fell 
into the same path taken by Anatol two hours before, but she was slower. How 
she longed to sit on the side of the road and let the cold eat up what the cancer 
had left behind. 

Anatol shivered as he saw her. As he came out of the building he saw 
Nikolayeva some twenty-five yards out in front. He started a half-run across the 
ice, using the walking-stick to steady himself. 

Nikolayeva was about to move forward when the stick caught her with full 
force on the back of the skull. It barely made a sound, cushioned against her 
wollen hat. She crumpled almost gratefully on to the ice. She didn’t feel the 
second blow for she lay quietly, face-down in the ice, her eyes closed, no 
expression of pain or anguish. 


December 10 


IN THE early hours of Friday morning the computers were treated to a 
transcript of Ira Nikolayeva’s last phonecall. They duly filed it to await further 
action. 

There it might have remained for some days had it not been for a small 
programming error. The duty record officer noted Nikolayeva’s death as a 
routine homicide from Moscow CID but mistakenly routed it into the KGB’s 
internal security file. It was automatically cross-checked against the record of 
her phone-call and registered an alarm within fifty seconds. 

* * * 
“Where the hell is it?’ 

‘Where it always is.’ 

Lapkin hated bodies. 

‘Give me the facts...no, wait.’ Lapkin eyed the three men curiously. 

‘I’m Lapkin, Sergei Ivanovich. Who are you?’ 

‘Kovalyov. The Prosecutor’s Office sent me.’ 

‘Perhaps you'd tell me the nature of your interest?’ 

‘Our office will be in touch later. For the moment I have completed the 
preliminary investigation. I would ask that the body not be moved or tampered 
with in any way.’ The man from the Prosecutor’s Office looked up. Lapkin 
returned the stare. But Kovalyov was already fastening his coat and heading for 
the door. 


* * * 


Sasha had fallen asleep in the early hours, soon after they had returned from the 
militia. Lena had cried a little, but less than she had expected. 

Two.militiamen had been waiting outside the flat when they had returned 
from the party—tired, drunk and unaware of the violence of the night. 

Two militiamen had been waiting outside the flat when they had returned 
from the party-tired, drunk and unaware of the violence of the night. 

The officers had led them out to their car and swept them into the routine and 
the procedures that concentrate the mind and divert the emotions. 

‘With time it will be easier,’ Sasha said, ‘but the pain will last.’ 

‘But to die in that way...like a beaten animal...’ She rubbed her eyes. ‘They 
had no right... My mother should not have died out there in the snow.’ Suddenly 
she became calmer and Sasha saw Nikalayeva’s determination in the young face. 
‘We will find out,’ she said. ‘We will.”: 

Sasha dropped her later at a friend’s home and took the Metro back into the 
city. For a while he lost himself in the crowds. He needed time to think before he 
made his calls. 


* * * 


The orderlies backed out of the long room and shut the double doors 
soundlessly. Around the table twenty men fell silent abruptly. They felt the 
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general secretary look up. 

‘Your assessment please, Comrade General!’ The leader was glaring at the 
deputy defence minister. 

‘What you ask, comrade, does not seem possible at this time.’ 

‘Then how long would it take?’ : 

‘I cannot say. Three months, maybe longer.’ 

‘I would remind you that the Defence Ministry ison record as promising the 
completion of this project by the end of December. Oram I mistaken?’ The irony 
was heavy. 

‘I am aware of the Comrade Marshal’s optimistic assurances.’ 

A few heads turned to look at the deputy minister. They hadn’t missed it—the 
jab of betrayal, the merest hint of a colleague’s inadequacy, the sleight.of foot 
that marked out a fighter from a victim. Victor Afanasyev, the deputy defence 
minister, was trying to save himself. Kalyagin could feel the tension. 

‘We will return to the matter in a week’s time. By then I expect to have your 
submission in writing.’ 

‘As you wish, Comrade General Secretary.’ 

So that was it. Kalyagin released-his breath. There'd be no blood aie justa 
public warning. 

Kalyagin knew little of the Defence Ministry’s new project and the briefing 
papers gave few details. But they were enough. Leafing through the file, it was 
clear that Soviet technicians were interfering regularly with US reconnaissance 
satellites, ‘fogging’ their film, disrupting the spying, forcing the Americans to 
change their orbit. Both sides played the game. But now there were new orders. 
And if the Defence Ministry could manage to carry them out, the enemy satellite 
would face a far more substantial threat. 

The general secretary released them an hour later. Upstairs i in the private 
apartment he stood by the window watching the squat black oie climb into 
their cars. His wife looked at him inquiringly. 

‘ He took her arm. ‘It’s just the way Andropov said it would be,’ -he told her. 
‘They sit like lambs but they have eyes like wolves. Soon I shall have to strike 
just to prove I can do it.’ 

He looked down into the square. Dmitry Kalyagin was getting into the last of 
the black car. His confident movements seemed to indicate a man of purpose. 


* * * 


Lapkin knew Perminev by instinct. Not his name, nor even his rank, but his 
function and pedigree. 

He was suddenly aware that Citizen Nikolayeva must have possessed special 
qualities. For she had joined the select few who become more important by dying 
than by living. 

Permirev still had his coat on. ‘I don’t want to hold you up. In fact, in a 
moment I want you to forget that I was ever here. The old woman’s body is ours 
and will be collected within twenty minutes. You never had this body, and no 
one died last night within your area of competence. Whatever paperwork there 
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was is now being destroyed.’ 

‘You have no right...’ Lapkin was on his feet. 

‘I have every right, comrade.’ Perminev had advanced on him, holding out the 
red card with the unmistakable shield. The Committee for State Security, KGB. 

‘Please hand me the file on your desk.’ 

Lapkin tossed the folder across the desk. It fell into Perminev’s outstretched 
hand. 

Lapkin sank back into his chair. He knew this was the end of the matter. The 
big feet from Dzherzhinsky Square had marched all over his office once before 


—big feet that left no trace. 
; December 11 


GEORGE PARKER sat in Her Majesty’s embassy and wrote his Christmas 
cards, The last diplomatic bag before the holiday was leaving that afternoon. 

It was six months since London had briefed him. The final briefing. ‘I don’t 
know whether we made this clear, or not,’ the deputy chief had said, ‘but 
amongst all the mess that you’ ll be picking up from...er... Dawling, there’s a little 
something that survived it all. A little someone in fact.’ 

‘Oh?’ 

‘He’sa rather valuable fellow in fact. Well on the way up the ladder. Actually 
we haven’t heard from him for a while. He’s hibernating. Been out of sight for 
about three years. We recommended it. Didn’t want him overheated. Anyway, 
we're sure he’s still with us, if you know what I mean.’ 

Parker did. 

‘Oh, just one more thing. Your ambassador. You can tell the old boy what 
you're doing in vague terms. But if I were you I wouldn’t mention our little 
someone. Understand?’ 

Parker smiled at the recollection. He was still smiling when the ambassador’s 
secretary summoned him. 


ok * * 


The traffic was light and Parker drove home easily in the early afternoon. 

As he put his key in the door he could hear Suzy shouting at Steven. He swept 
the boy up in his arms, carrying him to his room, ignoring her, implicitly taking 
the child’s part. 

He put out his hand to the boy’s forehead and then felt it a second time just to 
make sure. This time there was no doubt. Steven was running a high fever. 


December 12 


NO WAITING this time. The questions began even before Pornines could sit 
down. 

‘You have the body?’ The voice came from the back of the room. 

‘Yes, and all the paperwork. The instructions were quite explicit.’ 

‘Good. It was lucky the old lady’s tape came to us as it did. An originaiidea—a 
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telephone confession. Unfortunately it wasn’t enough. A dissident turns a Party 
man twenty years ago and the man reacheshigh office as a traitor. But who is it?” 

‘With time, comrade, [ feel sure...’ 

The voice cut him off. ‘Time is in short supply. The chairman is deeply 
worried about leaks.’ 

For a moment no one said anything. 

‘What about the old woman’s daughter?’ 

‘I am approaching her quietly to try to avoid anyone panicking.’ 

‘Indeed. Don’t forget that so far we have nothing. Maybe the old woman was 
mad. Maybe she made it all up. We don’t know yet. Now leave us.’ 

When the door had closed the old general leaned back in his chair and 
yawned. His younger colleague faced him. 

‘You look tired, Melor. Does the chase begin to wear you out?’ 

The general coughed. ‘The chairman wants results, we must get them. Of 
course, we could try making the British an offer...’ 

There was an audible gasp from the other side of the room. The general 
walked across and patted his colleague on the shoulder. 

‘Don’t worry, my friend, we have seen all this before.’ 


* * * 


‘Hello, James. Good to see you.’ 

The visits were more frequent, Dawling reflected, and the tone friendlier. The 
message under his door had prepared him for that. The game was back on again, 
and they hadn’t forgotten him. 

He returned the man’s smile. 

‘Ever play chess, Stuart?’ The question came out of the blue. 

The man looked surprised. 

‘I think so. Why?” p 

‘Well, you know how it is sometimes, you get to the point where you decide to 
lose a queen to get one.’ Dawling tried to keep his voice steady. ‘D’you know if it 
happens very often? Do people still play. that way—you know, queen for a 
queen?’ 

The man looked at him curiously. ‘I expect they do,’ he said slowly, ‘but only 
after very careful consideration.’ 

Dawling smiled for the first time that day. 

‘That’s what I thought you’d say.’ 


* * * 


It was hard watching Sasha. Sometimes he would stop dead in the street, turn 
and gaze into a shop window or duck down an alley. But he never looked back 
and they assumed he hadn’t noticed them. 

There were two on foot and three ina car, acting as backup and radio control. 
As Sasha headed quickly towards Tverskoy Boulevard the figure stepped out 
from the courtyard and forced him up against the wall, his chin touching the 
brickwork. The delicate fingers of Sasha’s left hand were twisted back with 
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excruciating force while the man whispered carefully into his ear. He knew his 
target. There would be no piano-playing that night. 

Sasha found the pain so great that he couldn’t even shout. When Perminev 
released him he sank quietly on to his knees, whimpering softly, like a stray dog. 


* * * 


In the hours that followed, Sasha travelled the Metro, losing himself in motion, 
nausea and pain. 

It seemed that his entire life had been spent on the move. He recalled a 
frightening kaleidoscope of travel as a child. 

Later, as the sickness intensified, his thoughts had returned to Moscow. 
Hesitantly, painfully, he had come to speak of his courier work for the British. 
At times the old man would recite names, even addresses. The discipline left 
him. The illness unlocked his memory. 

There was Potapov and his daugher Zina, Anatol, Nikolayeva and Lena. His 
father had spoken of their warmth, their passion, their humanity—no one more 
selfless, he had said, no one more courageous. And Sasha had promised himself 
he would find them and join them. 

It had not been hard. His music had taken him to Moscow at the age of twenty. 
Zina lived where her father had lived. Nikolayeva had never moved. And the 
path they showed him led by care and cunning toa meeting with George Parker. 
Just as he had planned it. 

But tonight’s encounter was not in the plan. And yet Sasha had long expected 
it. He was to get Lena out of Moscow, persuade her to leave, cajole her if 
necessary. Perhaps, Perminev had suggested, she was in danger. Whatever the 
case, they wanted to talk to her in peace, well away from the crime, away from the 
police. Understand, little boy? 

Sasha had known it wasa lie. But he knew he’d deliver her to them. There was 
no choice. His own operation depended on it. 


* * * 


The car had dropped Kalyagin at the country home of the deputy defence 
minister just as it was getting dark. He shook the snow from his shoes, 
wondering why the old stoat Afanasyev had invited him. 

The minister shuffled towards him. 

Nothing had prepared Kalyagin for the wife who got up as he entered the 
living room. She must have been twenty years younger than Afanasyev. 

‘I can see we should have invited you much sooner.’ She looked him up and 
down appreciativély. ; 

‘It was kind of you to invite me at all.’ 

‘Nonsense. I know we shall get on well together and you will come to see us 
frequently.’ 

They sat him uncomfortably between them, and it wasn’t until he was on his 
fourth vodka that the warning tugged at his brain. What had they told him in 
Tallinn, all those years ago? ‘The game never stops. Don’t believe you can end it 
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when you’re tired. Close your eyes and you’re dead.’ 

Kalyagin was relieved to be told that dinner was ready. 

‘You should try a little more sauce with the salmon.’ The minister’s wife 
leaned towards Kalyagin with a bowl. As she did so, her dress detached itself 
from her upper arm and he caught sight of a suntan that seemed to stretch for 
ever. % 

‘Thank you, a most exquisite meal.’ 

‘You should not have expected anything else.’ The esau tightened. ‘My 
husband is, after all, in charge of the armed forces of the world’s greatest nation.’ 

Aserving lady cleared the dishes. The minister bore down on Kalyagin witha 
wine bottle. 

‘Perhaps we should go to my study, finish the wine and try some cognac,’ he 
said. Kalyagin rose as directed but Madam Afanasyeva remained seated. ‘Viktor, 
it is rude of you to lead our guest away so suddenly. Besides, I have not finished 
my meal. I’m sorry my dear but...’ And suddenly she was standing in front of 
him, blocking his path. 

Kalyagin smiled, but knew in that instant that she was not joking. 

Afanasyev wasn’t smiling. He jerked his head, motioning her to get out of 
his way. It was an ugly gesture and she didn’t move. 

Kalyagin had only a vague inkling of what was coming. He saw the beginning 
of the movement and gasped in disbelief, for Afanasyev’s hand whipped out from 
his side catching his wife flat on her right cheek. Then Madam Afanasyeva 
screamed like a child and ran out into the hall. 

The deputy minister turned to face his guest. ‘Forgive me for this little scene. 
You are not married, but you know what women are like. Occasionally they have 
to see that a Russian is master in his own house.’ 


* * * 


There was little traffic on the roads as the Zil sped back into Moscow. Kalyagin 
had been sickened by the minister’s behaviour. And yet, he reflected, it might 
not have been a spontaneous performance. Afanasyev had been offering an 
alliance with beriefits, making an incentive out of a threat. 

The man had rambled wildly, making little sense. The wine and the vodka 
had taken their toll. The cognac had finished it. 

Afanasyev had tried to talk about satellite weapons but forgotten what he 
wanted to say. 

Kalyagin sat back in the seat. He didn’t want to get involved, but it would be 


difficult not to. ’ 
December 13 


DMITRY KALYAGIN awoke with a start. In the kitchen he found Zina 
Potapova making his breakfast. She had been reassigned from his old quarters, 
but there had been no explanation, no warning or consultation. 

Zina Potapova had exchanged a brief smile with her employer as they met in 
the corridor and both had gone about their morning ritual. 
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I am glad to see you again, he told her. But it was only his eyes that spoke. 
They had said enough for the microphones embedded deep in the walls, a 


legacy from the Stalin era. 
December 14 


SEREBRYANY BOR lay four miles across town. It took Anatol almost as many 
hours to make it. Moscow had been hit by a blizzard. A driving wind snatched at 
his coat, blowing him from side to side, covering each footstep with snow as he 
walked. 

And then he saw it—the long, straight road that led to the river beach. In his 
mind he held on to the image of the boat-house. Pray God it was still there. 

Anatol never heard them, but the bells of the Kremlin tower struck midnight 
as he climbed the steps of the old shack. 

With a single movement he pulled the lock from the door and lurched inside. 

The last visit had been so different. It had been a hot evening early in 
September and Anatol had been ina hurry. He recalled the desperation. He had 
run home from the Leningradsky station, after waiting an hour for Sylvia. The 
instructions were to try the next day, same time, and every day for four days. He 
didn’t know what would happen after that. 

But as he ran through the courtyard, he had glimpsed the two chalk crosses on 
the upper left-hand:side of the door. It was such a simple message. 

It was a signal with only one meaning. Get out. Save yourself. A once only 
contact, There would be no follow-up. The plug was being pulled. 

Anatol remembered it all, and the sickness of fear returned to him. He peered 
into the darkness but saw nothing. 

He hadn’t waited that day, taking the stairs three at a time, rummaging for the 

battered suitcase and the plastic bundle, running as never before, knowing that 
his life depended on it. 
He had found his way to the boat-house, half hoping that Sylvia or Andrei 
might meet him there. But it had been deserted then, as now. So Anatol had 
taken his time with the package, memorising the location, repeating the lesson 
they had taught him so carefully. 

Never lose equipment, bury it. Nothing is for ever—not even failure. 
Remember everything for the years when you may need it again. 

He never doubted that he’d find the bundle and he thanked God for the care 
with which he’d packed it. A metal paint can, with its special plastic lining, 
sealed with rubber, airless and eee with two pressure screws on the lid. 


He had made it himself. 
December 15 


THE MOTOROLA was a tribute to the technology of the sixties. It had begun 
life as little more than a walkie-talkie, but the engineers had converted it to 
morse with a miniature key moulded to the bottom. It transmitted less than four 
watts on the six-metre amateur band, and the range was just over three miles. 
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The set wasn’t designed for lengthy operation—fifteen to twenty seconds at most 
_using a shorthand code. 

In fact the experts had considered it a dangerous form of communication, 
virtually assured of interception. There were only two uses: occasional 
disinformation and an emergency signal to arrange a crash contact in a 
predetermined site. 

Its virtue had been simplicity. The frequency was set at 54 megahertz and a 
length of wire served as an antenna. : 

That night Anatol sent the simple ZA code from the back of a taxi. In the 
British Embassy, the digital detectors locked on to it within a millisecond and 
printed out the frequency, automatically recording the transmission. 


* * * 


Sasha dropped her at the domestic terminal at Sheremyetyevo One. 

Lena had sat in the taxi, not wanting to go. 

‘Sasha, why? Maybe I can help you. There is so much to do.’ 

‘It’s better this way. It won’t be for long.’ 

He didn’t wait to see her off. He had arranged everything so mien =ahe call 
to her cousin in Murmansk to say she was coming, the ticket, and now he had left 
her and that was that. 

‘Forget about Moscow for a while,’ he had said. ‘Things wil! be easier when 
you return and then we can continue the way we were.’ 

She couldn’ t find the energy to argue. She knew she was doing the right thing. 

The feeling lasted through the flight, through the landing, right up until the 
airport police saluted her politely, introduced themselves and drew her 
unprotesting into the patrol-car. 

“Mam to ask you to wait here.’ The uniformed militiaman gestured to a chair 
in the tiny living room. 

‘Wait for what?’ she asked. 

‘Everything will be made clear shortly.’ And with that the officer left the 
room. 

She wan’t frightened. Perhaps it was something to do with Mother. Could 
they have found the murderer so quickly? She caught sight of the telephone on 
the sideboard and rummaged in her handbag for her cousin’s number. 

She was genuinely surprised to find that the line had been cut. 


December 16 


‘WHAT DO we have on codename “Unicorn’”?’ General Inozemtsev looked 
across his desk. Seven hours had passed since the radio intercept. 

The lieutenant pulled himself awake. ‘Unicorn was used several times in the 
late sixties and then terminated. Department 4 suspected internal subversion, 
possibly a courier network operated by the British. Transmissions ceased 
abruptly soon after one group was arrested.’ 

The general walked over to the window. ‘What are the British saying?” 
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‘We expect to hear soon. They appear to be considering.’ 
‘Get Perminev here and let me know when you hear something.’ 


* * * 


Parker looked around the table. He regretted calling the meeting. There were 
too many people in the know. Strictly speaking, not even the ambassador should 
have been there, but Parker needed to talk it through. 

Mary Cross was there to inject some sanity, and Jim Farrar, the Signals clerk, 
to lead them into the boring world of codes and diodes. 

Farrar nodded his head. ‘It’s unbelievably childish, you know. I mean, this 
sort of thing went out with the ark. When you look at all the technology that’s 
available, even here. This little transistor Johnny isn’t much more than a 
walkie-talkie. If you ask me it was a bloody miracle we picked it up at all.’ 

‘So you think it’s an amateur job,’ asked Sir David. ‘Is there any way it could 
simply be made to look like that? I suppose what I’m asking is, were there any 
professional hallmarks at all—any known signatures?’ 

Farrar scratched his ear. ‘Just can’t tell, sir. I mean, look at it this way... the 
man knew enough to send the message and do it from something that was 
moving. I can’t say fairer than that now, can I?’ 

‘No, indeed you can’t, and thank you so much for joining us.’ 

Parker noted the ambassador’s sudden assumption of control. Farrar flushed. 
He hadn’t imagined he would be asked to leave. 

‘Oh yes, fine,’ he muttered. ‘Er... see you all later, perhaps?” 

The airlocks shut behind him. ‘Now then.’ The ambassador grimaced. ‘Your 
thoughts.’ 

Parker fumbled in a manila file. 

‘You know what that code is?’ He turned from one to the other. ‘It’s twenty- 
odd years old. Last used in 1968 by a local unit under embassy supervision. We 
lost them around that time. KGB terminated the group, although some were 
thought to have got away. We never heard, and, of course, we never asked. The 
rules were quite specific even then. They were good people—courier work 
mostly but there were one or two long-range attempts at penetration. Something 
of a-new project at the time, I believe.’ 

Parker delved deeper in the file. Suddenly he felt elated. The page was 
shouting up at him. Near the bottom of the file one paragraph had caught his 
eye. The ZA code that signalled an agent in place—a code that not even boring 
Farrar with his head full of cryptology had known. As he read to the end of the 
page, he could feel his mouth go dry. - 

‘Anything more, George?’ 

‘Nothing.’ Parker slapped the file shut. ‘Junk.’ 

‘Let’s talk again in the morning,’ Sir David said. ‘There doesn’t seem to be 
anything urgent about this one.’ 

Parker waited until the embassy was virtually deserted. It took him forty 
minutes to get the files from the basement safe to his room on the ground floor. 

The investigators had decimated the records. When the Dawling business had 
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broken, three of them had appeared from London in the guise of a Foreign Office 
inspection team and gone through the intelligence data line by line. By day they 
had checked allowances, looked at the living quarters, chatted to the wives. But 
at night they had torn open the Top Secret files with the vengeance and 
thoroughness that always follows a major betrayal. Dawling’s contacts, his 
notes, doodles, his assessments, phone numbers, jottings—everything before 
and after him had been put under the spotlight. 

From the missing pages Parker could follow the route thé investigators had 
taken. The casualties had been immediate as they had ripped the old network 
apart. Not that they needed to: in the aftermath of Dawling’s arrest the Russians 
had done it for them. Within forty-eight hours there had been swoops in 
Moscow, Leningrad and three other cities. Further raids had come a day later, 
following a series of brutally successful interrogations. 

But the London investigators had kept to established principles and insisted 
on sending the emergency signals as soon as they arrived in Moscow. The 
break-up codes, the warnings of betrayal and treachery, were to be put out, just 
in case anyone had survived long enough to hear them. British intelligence 
considered that a final act of faith. 

Parker yawned and rubbed his eyes. 

For everyone there are moments of premonition, split-second warnings. And 
so it was that Parker knew the black telephone was going to ring. The direct line, 
the one that mattered. 

‘Steven’s much worse,’ she told him. ‘Come now.’ 

In that instant, he recalled she had never spoken so forcefully before. 


* * * 


In the early days Kalyagin had stifled the desire to send London reports hour by 
hour. His sudden access to information was breathtaking. 

Each document represented one jigsaw piece i a puzzle mostRussians could 
only guess at. Raw intelligence came to him in every file, on every page. From all 
over the Soviet Union, from its mission abroad, he saw a picture of Soviet 
activities that defied his imagination. 

From the pile of riches, he stole just a few gems. Long-term assessments, 
rather than bald facts, which were too risky and could be traced; he would save 
the best for the end—whenever that would come. 

Kalyagin never knew what was done with his material. He received no 
feedback. The traffic was one-way. No cards, no thank yous, no bonuses for 
productivity. And yet nothing was asked of him, nothing required or demanded. 

To Kalyagin it meant there were two jobs and he took pride in both. 

The only dark spot had been Perminev, constantly beside him, newly 
promoted and appointed, charged with feeding him the reports and digests. 
There was no bypassing him. 

‘They say Perminev has a friend,’ Afanasyev had warned him, ‘and it isn’t 
you.’ 

It was two minutes to eight when she telephoned. 
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‘This is lrena Afanasyeva.’ 

‘I know.’ Kalyagin sat very still. 

‘I do not wish to disturb you, but I must apologise for what happened last 
night.’ 

‘My dear Madam Afanasyeva, there is nothing to say. What happened was...’ 

cberween me and my husband?’ she interjected. ‘Is that what you were going 
to say?’ 

i Gee ed 

‘I wish it had been otherwise. Unfortunately these scenes are becoming a little 
too frequent. I’m sorry, again. I did not wish to bore you with family problems.’ 

‘But you haven’t, not at all. I had a splendid evening.’ 

‘Well, I did not. Anyway, I hope that, despite the unpleasantness, we can meet 
again.’ 

‘I hope so too.’ 

‘Tomorrow, five o’clock,’ she said. 

Kalyagin listened for the click, but she had already hung up. 


* * * 


By prior arrangement he met her husband that night in the courtyard, but it was 
staged to appear a coincidence—two of the country’s leaders meeting by chance. 

They didn’t stay out long. Afanasyev took Kalyagin’s arm, steering him into 
the darkness of the archway. For a moment they were lost from the television 
monitors. : 

It was the second approach. Kalyagin was shocked at the man’s resentment of 
the general secretary. 

‘Not much time left,’ Afanasyev told bim. 

‘For what?’ 

By now the infra-red cameras had found them again, but all they could see 
were the short puffs of breath from the two figures. 

“What about the space weapons? whispered Kalyagin. 

‘He wants to destroy an American satellite.’ 

‘And you don’t want that?’ 

‘Of course I do.’ Afanasyev grimaced. ‘If 1 thought the weapon would work. 
Look, the general secretary wants to test Washington. He thinks the old 
president is soft, lot of piss and wind about the evil empire, but no backbone. You 
see? Understand?’ 

Kalyagin nodded. 

‘Anyway, he wants an incident, a big one, wants to know what he’s up against. 
If it backfires he’ll just say it was an accident, play dumb, apologise, promise 
greater international cooperation to prevent such things happening in the 
future.’ 

“What’s the problem then?’ 

‘The problem, my friend, is that our ‘iick hailed kinetic energy weapon 
couldn’t shoot a partridge out of the sky, let alone a satellite. It’s failed every test 
we've given it.’ 
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‘But the reports? I mean...’ Kalyagin looked astonished. 

‘We rewrote the reports. D’you think we’re mad? What were we going to 
do—type our own transfers to Siberia? Anyway, that’s the past, we’ve done it 
now, and there’s no turning back.’ 

For a moment Afanasyev stopped. 

‘You have to help,’ he whispered to Kalyagin, ‘there’s no other way.’ 

As Kalyagin watched, speechless, the minister opened the door to his flat and 
stepped quickly inside. 


* ok Ok 


Fora long time Lena had sat by the window. During the first hours no one had 
come to see Lena. She had lain down on the sofa. Then a woman was shaking her 
awake, telling her that it was morning, there was food for breakfast and that she 
had come to look after her. 

Lena smiled gratefully, warming to the old lady’s words. So she didn’t notice 
that the chatter had changed direction and failed to wonder at all why the woman 
had placed a cassette recorder on the table between them. 

And the woman chatted about her past, ever more deeply, ever more precisely, 
while the drug coursed headlong into Lena’s bloodstream, compelling her to 
talk and talk. In the end, though, she wasn’t talking. Lena was singing 
everything she knew... 


* * OK 


Parker didn’t need to be told that the boy’s fever had risen. Steven’s cheeks were 
bright red and he was breathing with difficulty. 

‘What did the doctor say?’ he asked her. 

‘You know what Steeles is like ... “Give him some aspirin, lots to drink and 
bring him in if he gets any worse’”’.’ She was angry. ‘Bring him in. It’s minus 
twenty out there tonight and he expects me to bring over a child with a 
temperature over a hundred and iwo. For God’s sake, who hired him as the 
embassy doctor? He just doesn’t bother. And besides, some people heard that 
there’s been meningitis in the city. What do we do then?’ 

‘T’ll see Steeles i in the morning and stick some dynamite under him. It'll be 
okay. Don’t worry.’ 

Later, after Suzy had gone to bed, Parker sat in the armchair ‘and listened to 
the traffic along the ring road, the lorries and snow-clearers, the stalwarts of 
Soviet life. 

To Parker there was magnetism in the Soviet Union. Man against climate. 
Thousands of square miles where nothing lived. All this unified behind the fir 
trees and the Kremlin wall. 

Somewhere out there a lost soul was trying to reach him. Parker had read 
enough to believe the message. It was too shabby, too amateur to be a fake. And 
there was something childish about it. The signature, for instance. ‘Unicorn’ 
was straight out of a nursery rhyme. What was it ... the Lion and the Unicorn? 

Parker got up and went into Steven’s room. On the bookshelf beside the bed 
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he found what he was looking for and returned to the living room. 
The lion and the unicorn were fighting for the crown, 
The lion beat the unicorn all around the town, 
Some gave them white bread and some gave them brown, 
And some gave them plum cake and drummed them out of 
town. 
That was it. Parker looked out over the rooftops. Unicorn was out there 


somewhere. Unicorn was back in Moscow.. 
December 17 


IT WAS true, what they’d told him. Intelligence was nothing more than reading 
the right things. Findingand interpreting, straining and squeezing till you have 
it all in the pot. Then sifting piece by piece, picking the truth from the lies, the 
clean from the dirty. After twenty years you could hold it up fresh as the day 
they’d devised it. 

Parker checked his calculations—the time of the transmission, the day of the 
week, the final digit in the message. It was all there. The key was in the files. No 
room for misunderstanding. There were two hours to go. 


* * * 


Friday, Anatol’s Friday. The fourth day of the cycle, the last day in the code 
book. You go to the rendezvous four days running, same time, same place, and 
then you crash out. That’s the rule. 

Make another contact, set another date. Repeat the process after ten days. And 
maybe it’s too late—a lifetime too late. That was something they never told you. 
Believe you can do it and you will. 

In the end, he told himself, you do it because you have to. You’ re too deep in to 
get out, too scared to go back or to stand still. 

A minute later he was out on the street, carried forward by the lunchtime 
crowd, 


* * * 
‘ 


Entrance two, staircase four, second level. George Parker was counting the 
risks, but he didn’t believe them. The venue for the contact was quite precise. 
The Moscow Hippodrome, the racetrack, the only place in the Soviet Union 
where you can gamble legally. Very appropriate. 

He had his coat on and was walking down the corridor. 

‘George, hang on a minute.’ It was Eileen, one of the juniors from Chancery. 
‘George, it’s your wife on the phone. It sounds urgent.’ 

Parker looked at his watch. Plenty of time. An hour and a quarter to go. It was 
his only thought as he picked up the receiver. Steven was worse. She had called 
Steeles and he’d been round within twenty minutes. There was no doubt. The 
boy had meningitis. . 

Parker sat down, unable to think straight. 

‘George, are you there? You have to come now. Steeles doesn’t speak any 
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Russian. You’re the only one who does. We need you.’ 

His mind was running in circles. Steven was going to hospital. His child. And: 
out there was Unicorn taking his first mortal risk in eighteen years, desperate for. 
a contact, his life depending on it, and God knew how many others. 

He pressed the intercom. ‘Get Mary Cross in here, quickly.’ 

She had never been used for field operations and Parker knew why. She'd bea 
Christmas gift to the KGB. 

‘I’m not sure I can handle this, George,’ she said. 

‘Don’t piss about, Mary. I wouldn’t ask you if there was any other way. Fact is, - 
I have no choice, and nor does the poor bugger out there.’ 

‘What's the code again?’ 7 

‘Look, get it straight now, okay?’ he told her, ‘You'll have one shot at it, and’ 
then he’s gone, probably for good. Now listen to me. It’s betting talk, right? You’ 
ask him how he did today. ‘“Nu kak vigraly: ?”’ and he says, ‘No, it was better: 
yesterday.” ‘““Nyet, vchera bylo luchay.”’ And you take it from there.’ 

‘And what if he doesn’t show?’ 

‘You don’t hang about. Get back to the Mezh. And before you go, get some. 
other clothes on. Hurry.’ 

‘Where are you going?’ 

‘I’m going to the hospital to make sure my son doesn’t bloody die.’ 


* * * 


It was just as Parker had described it, except for one detail. The entire 
Hippodrome was swarming with militia. 

From her vantage point in the stands Mary Cross could see the patrols picking: 
their way through the crowds, stopping at random, checking documents. In; 
front of her an elderly man was peering through his binoculars, but they weren’t 
trained on the racetrack. As he moved behind her a question seemed to come out; 
of the crowd, from no particular direction. It could have been for her, or someone: 
else. Mistake or intention. She turned round to see the figure encased in thie: 
shapeless black coat. Fhe eyes held a smile. 

‘Were you not wanting to ask me a question, young lady?’ 

She flushed, despite the cold. ‘I...[ had been thinking about placing.a bet.’ 
She recovered quickly. 

But the old man was turning away. 

‘How have you done?’ she asked quickly. ‘Have you won?’ 

The smile left the eyes. 

‘Perhaps you will permit me to buy you a glass of tea?’ 

‘I should like that,’ Mary Cross told him. 4 

In the warmth of the cafe Anatol! looked at her as they stood in the queue for | 
tea. After all these years they had sent him a woman, fresh out of school, clearly, - 
but at least she was a contact. 

‘Why all the militia?’ she whispered. : 

‘Russian police don’t like crowds, they don’t trust them,’ he told her. ‘There; 
are always militia here. That’s why the venue was chosen.’ : 
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‘T don’t understand,’ she said. 

‘It’s the fast place anyone would expect people like us to meet.’ He grinned at 
her. ‘But listen to me carefully.’ He was speaking rapidly now. ‘I am assuming 
you are not the boss. I have to talk to your senior officer. Give me a name by 
which | can know him.’ 

‘Call him George, but...’ Over his shoulders she caught sight of two uniformed 
militia entering the cafe. ; 

He must have seen the look in her eyes, for in a fraction of a second he had 
scooped her hand into his, held it, and bolted across the room. As the two officers 
turned to examine a document he darted past them and through the door. Mary 
Cross was amazed at his speed. 

It was only when she looked down that she noticed the tiny scrap of paper 
stuck to her palm. 


* * * 


The soldiers hadn’t been looking for him, and the knowledge comforted Anatol 
as he cleared the stadium. 

It was around seven when he arrived home. Instead of putting on the light he 
fetched a chair and sat down in darkness beside the window. 

His eyes were far from perfect. For years they had strained to see in poor light. 
But the eyes knew. You believe your eyes, Anatol told himself, because they 
alone give you the facts. 

And the facts started to appear. Fifty yards down the street, on the same side, 
there was a car, a foreign model, he couldn’t place it, windscreen covered with 
snow, inches deep. But seen from a distance, some of it had melted from the 
inside. Wasn't there a face against the glass? 

It was enough to ask the question—and the question became the answer. 
Anatol stayed motionless for a full five minutes. 

You could stay here, he told himself, and maybe they won’t come at all: They 
don’t know you’re here. They missed you on the street, missed you on the 
staircase. You’re safe here for a few minutes, and the door is locked, and if you 
you stay quiet they'll go away. 

But he knew they wouldn’t. 

They had taught him well, a generation ago, because somewhere in his 
memory he recalled there could be no surrender. It couldn’t be done. Ever. No 
exceptions. For a moment he stood still, looking round the room, remembering, 
calculating. Imagine it empty. How would it look after a search? Where could 
you hide a sign, a sigrial. What would be left? 

It didn’t take him long to work out. From the shelf beside his bed he took a 
pencil and made a few jottings in the darkness. Then satisfied, he turned on the 
single light bulb and moved back to the window. 

As if drawn by a beacon, three of them emerged from the street and walked 
unhurriedly towards the building entrance. 

Carefully and without the slightest trembling, Anatol pulled on his gloves and 
climbed out on to the windowsill. He raised himself to full height and looked 
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down into the courtyard. He hadn’t wanted to die in a room, boxed-in and 
screaming. Not that way. 

Mary Cross didn’t get out of the car. She simply turned on the windscreen 
wiper, letting it brush away the thick, flaky snow. The city was quiet.as she 
pulled out of the side-street and headed east along the embankment. 


* ok * 


It was eight-thirty when he reached the embassy. Suzy had refused to leave the’ 
hospital. She would not leave the hospital till she was certain her son would: 
survive. 

Through the hall Parker could see the light in the ambassador’s study. The. 
old man appeared in the doorway. . 

‘George, you’d better come upstairs a moment. Something we should talk . 
about.’ 

‘Where’s Cross?’ Parker asked. 

‘Look, this is what happened.’ The ambassador breathed deeply. ‘As you: 
know, young Cross went out to make contact with some chappy—I didn’t know’, 
anything about it, and of course it’s up to you the way you run your section—’«: 

‘Look, hang ona minute...’ Parker felt the anger rising in his throat. ‘You're, 
damned right it’s up to me how I run the section. We keep you informed as a 
matter of courtesy from time to time, and at my discretion, but it doesn’t give you 
the right to cut in on operations in the middle of them.’ 

‘Listen to me, Parker. You were out, for whatever reasons, but things were. 

moving quickly and Cross needed guidance.’ 

‘What happened, for Christ’s sake?’ 

‘Well, she made contact with this fellow. No name, no code. He was in a. 
terrible hurry, didn’t identify himself. But he did give her an address. Said he! 
had to talk to the boss of the section. It was urgent. Anyway, she came back here,.’ 
of course, and time was marching on. No word from you, so I sent her out again.” 

‘You did what?’ Parker could scarcely believe what he was hearing. You" 
ordered one of my operatives out on a mission, about which you had no: 
knowledge, no background and no control. I can’t believe you did something. 
that stupid.’ He was shouting now. The head of the MIJ6 station in Moscow. 
screaming away at his ambassador in the middle of a padded, soundipronied: 
room, a hundred yards from the Kremlin. Suddenly he feit cold. 

‘You don’t know what you’ve done, Sir David. And the worst thing of all is: 
that I don’t know either. Not yet. I expect we’ll find out pretty soon, and ther} 
you'll go into the damage containment business, cook up a story, tell London’ 
there was a fuck-up, but never mind, just another agent, plenty more where he: 
came from, occupational hazard, that sort of thing.’ He banged his fist on the 
table. ‘I won’t let it end here.’ 

The ambassador stood up. ‘I don’t have to take this nonsense from you, 
Parker, and I suggest you get yourself under control. Let me tell you one thing.’ 
The old man stepped forward until his face was about three inches from 
Parker’s. ‘Be very sure of yourself before you take me on. Understand?’ 
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~ Tt was an ugly look. As Parker reflected tater, quite the ugliest he had seen. 

Mary Cross was waiting for him in his office. Anger gripped Parker. He 
rounded on her with disdain. ‘God, you look terrible.’ 

‘I’m sorry, George, but I didn’t know... 

‘Don’t whine, Mary, didn’t they ever teach you that in London? Just give me 
the facts, good or bad, any order. Okay?’ 

The facts stunned Parker. He had never talked to Unicorn, never known his 
true identity, never seen his face—but something had passed between them 
across that coid, alien city. 

Mary Cross put her head in her hands. ‘Look, George, there was nothing I 
could have done. They just got there ahead of me...’ 

‘How many?’ 

‘Three. They'd been waiting. Me too. We must have all missed him going into 
the building. And when the light went on they moved. None of us could get to 
him in time.’ 

‘We let him down. You Anow that, don’t you. Men don’t cry for help, but this 
one did. You can see it, can’t you? Make yourself see the death of a British 
agent.’ 

Mary could see the hurt and tiredness in his eyes. 

He opened the door. ‘Let’s go. Nothing for us here.’ 


x oe Ox 


‘Sit down,’ she said softly. And in that instant Kalyagin knew. 

All the way out to the dacha he had pretended it would be different. They 
would have drinks, discuss the weather, some politics, a new joke. He would kiss 
her on the cheek and go back into Moscow. Now all he wanted was to kiss her and 
stay. 

They had sat for less than a minute before she stood up and reached for his 
hand. It didn’t matter that the shutters were drawn, that they had to feel their 
way to the bed, that the gown tore, that he lost sight of the face and the figure. 
For there were fur rugs, and silk-covered pillows and the warmth of a woman 
who wanted him. And an hour later, when he felt himself falling asleep, there 
was no one to tell him why, no one to explain. 


* * * 


‘He’s yours if you want him.’ 

Madam Afanasyeva was in bed. 

‘What happened?’ he asked quietly. 

‘Don’t be stupid, Viktor. What happened is not important. What it means is 
important. He is now your ally, your tool. You can use or discard him as you 
please.’ 

And then to his disgust he saw she was smiling. 

‘If you want me to help again,’ she purred, ‘you have only to ask.’ 

Bitch, thought Afanasyev. My own little bitch, cold as the wind outside and 
twice as dangerous. 
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STUART ARRIVED after lunch. 

‘You wanted to see me?’ 

‘Of course I] did,’ said Dawling. ‘I thought we had discussed a rather 
important topic last time. Something about a queen for a ‘queen.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ Stuart spread his hands. 

Dawling relaxed. ‘Certain friends of mine are prepared to doa deal. A sort of 
slate-clearing exercise. Of mutual benefit, I feel sure.’ 

Stuart said nothing. 

‘The deal is this. You have an agent in Moscow and we have an agent in 
Moscow. Both valuable, both highly-placed. My friends want to trade the 
identity of theirs for the identity of yours. There’s only one other thing. We... I 
mean, they need your answer rather quickly.’ 

Stuart went over to Dawling, grabbed his double chin and yanked his face up. 
Dawling yelled with the pain. 

‘James,’ he said. ‘Why don’t you just go and piss in the wind?’ 

* * * 
Parker stood in the doorway. 

‘How’s Steven?’ 

‘We can get him about five tomorrow,’ Suzy replied. 

‘That's great. I'll go and eat something. I’ve got to go out again in a little 
while.’ 

An hour later he drove out of the compound heading for the river. By nine he 

_had entered the street where Anatol had lived, and walked the length of it twice. 

He had calculated that the flat was on the third floor, but was surprised to find 
no special lock or seal. He opened it second try with a skeleton key and moved 
soundlessly inside. 

But there was no. reason for it to have been locked, for the little room was 
empty, and as he looked around in the murky light he could see that nearly half 
the floorboards had been ripped up and stacked in a corner. His spirits sank. 
They'd done the full number. 

He took a small pen-torch from his pocket and shone it at the little kitchen. 
The place was filthy, dust everywhere, marks on the walls, all sorts of graffiti. 
Hot and smelly. A lousy place for Unicorn to end his days. 

As Parker turned to leave, a light was switched on across the courtyard, 
illuminating a portion of wall beside the door. He sank instinctively into the 
shadows, but as he did so he caught sight of an outline sketched on the plaster. It 
was something he had not seen for years—two crosses linked by a circle, and he 
knew that Unicorn was in the room with him. 

Minutes, perhaps just seconds before his death, the man would have scrawled 
the network’s emergency synibol, and below it the series of tiny figures. Parker 
copied them hurriedly into a notebook and crept out into the corridor, thanking 
God for a man he had never met. : 

* * * 
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The general didn’t believe in luck. Life, he told himself, was a matter of odds. 

It was no surprise that the British had rejected his offer. For the moment the 
odds were with them. Their information mattered more than his. In the end they 
could seal off the embassy and dissect the personnel. It wouldn’t be long before 
the traitor came under the knife. They had the time. He didn’t. 


* * * 


George Parker began decoding the figures as soon as he arrived at the embassy. 
He was struck at once by the detailed accuracy of Unicorn’s work. The coding 
was perfect, the writing unhurried. To Parker it was the signature of aman who 
knew his fate and accepted it. 

It was as if Unicorn was talking to him in person, warning him to be careful, 
priming him to face an imminent danger. The old Russian had been visited bya 
sick, frail woman who still had the power to wreck a major intelligence coup. 
Unicorn had worried, agonised. And then he had made his own decision. 

As he broke the last line, Parker froze. It was a moment that he knew would 
live with him. ‘One day you’ll do this for real,’ they’d told him. This day, he 

‘thought. This is the day. 

He picked up the decoded text and tore it into shreds, then tore the shreds 
again. No one else would read it—the confession of an executioner and the 
question that he had taken to his own death unanswered. Had he killed too late, 


and in vain? 
December 20 


THE ONLY thing Parker wore was his wristwatch, which told him that Sasha 
was already fifteen minutes late. ; 

He didn’t see the curtain move beside him, and he should have, because his 
glasses were on and he’d been told so many times to keep his eyes roaming. He 
caught it the second time, but it didn’t register. Once is just an event, twice is 
danger. And Parker had missed the first. 

‘Excuse me, please.’ The voice sounded familiar. He looked up, and was about 
to greet the boy when he caught the whisper. ‘Don’t acknowledge me, don’t say 
anything, look the other way. I think I may have been followed.’ 

Parker rummaged nonchalantly in his bag. 

‘What is it you want?’ Again the whisper. Parker waited a full minute before 
answering. 

‘I think our man is in danger. Warn him. Nota final emergency, but tell him 
to be careful.’ 

He wasn’t sure the boy had heard him, He was heading for the door. At the last 
minute he turned, and Parker saw that he had left a glove on the bench beside 
him. 

Good man, he thought, well done! 

‘I'll do my best.’ That was all he heard, and the boy was gone. 

This time Parker had no difficulty catching the movement of the curtain. 

* * * 
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Kalyagin had tried toavoid Afanasyev. He felt no guilt about the minister’s 
wife. He knew Afanasyev was about to seek payment. 

‘Perhaps you have thought a little more about our last conversation?’ The 
older man leaned forward. 

‘I’m not sure that I fully understood it, comrade.’ 

‘You would do well to listen to me, my ‘‘comrade”’,’ whispered Afanasyev 
mockingly. ‘My office in half an hour. Be there.’ 

The outer office was empty. It was after six. 

‘Come in, comrade. Shut the door. Over here, over here.’ Afanasyev beckoned 
him to a small sofa. He smiled affably. ‘By the way, my wife sends greetings.’ 

Kalyagin said nothing. 

‘I asked you here, my friend, because we can speak frankly. No one is 
listening. No one can overhear us. I made sure that the relevant experts took 
precautions. We in the army have our resources, as I’m sure you know. And so,’ 
Afanasyev continued, ‘I am ina position to render you certain favours—that is, 
if you will render me some in advance. You are aware of the satellite problems. 
We have spoken of them before. But there’s more. Just recently the Soviet army 
has had very little recognition. All we’ve had were the dirty jobs, baby-sitting the 
East Germans, revving up our engines on the Polish border and then, of course, 

_ getting our balls cut off in Afghanistan. All part of a soldier’s trade, we’re told. 
Well, I’m telling you that not all the soldiers are so happy about that. 

‘We intend to do something about it. Of course we would have done 
something already, if there had been enough of us when Chernenko died. But 
there weren’t, and we’ve been wasting time. Now, with the weapon problems— 
we have no choice.’ He leaned over to Kalyagin. ‘Can I count on your support?’ 

‘I don’t think you’ve spelled out what you want me to support.’ 

‘Haven’t I? Well, let me make it clearer. Our new general secretary has been 
in power for just six months. He’s sharp, and a good talker, and that goes down 
wellin Moscow. But in the provinces he’s weak. The congress’ ll show that. Oh, 
he’ll get his way most of the time, but they’II block him where they can. Irkutsk 
is still a long way from Moscow. And that’s the point of it. 

‘You see, all this talk of reform is upsetting people. This anti-corruption drive 
has to be stopped. Some of the best men in the party have been led to the wall. 
He’s got to stop it. The army, the police, everyone’s worried sick.’ 

‘So what do you do about it?’ Kalyagin was prompting. 

‘You raise it at the Thursday meeting and put it to the vote. As things stand 
now, he’d lose.’ 

‘And what then?’ 

‘What then?’ Aianasyev snorted. ‘He’s out—that’s what.’ And his laughter 
filled the room, echoing up to the high ceiling and into the outer office. Far 
further, in fact, than Afanasyev had intended. 


* * * 


The dim street-lighting in Moscow has always favoured those who hide and not 
those who seek. But Sasha had been carefully marked. 
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A dark green Volvo specially assigned to the city’s KGB detail had been 
outside. There were three of them inside, chain-smoking but otherwise fresh. 
They'd only been on shift for an hour and were looking for action. 

Even so, the boy didn’t make it easy for them. He cleared the subway, 
half-running towards the ceremonial arch. At six in the evening you stick out 
running through a Soviet crowd, and the people don’t like it. 

The people no longer parted for him. And he looked up into the faces of the 
followers, recognising them for what they were. 

Sasha was taken, not to KGB headquarters, but to the police station on 
Petrovka Street. The three officers led him to a cell on the first floor, elbowed 
him in and handed the key to a uniformed sergeant at the end of the corridor. 

For an hour Sasha sat on the bed, trying to collect his thoughts. 

His mind was full of the sayings of George Parker. ‘Don’t believe the old 
myths, they don’t always have the evidence. Mostly they’re just fishing. Don’t 
give up, don’t assume you’re finished simply because you’re there.’ 

And yet, he told himself, it might not be so serious. After all he was a pianist of 
some repute. The State respected such people. 

Sasha had even begun to feel moderately confident when the door slid open 
and Perminev appeared. 

‘You remember me, don’t you?’ 

Sasha did not reply. Perminev edged closer. 

‘Speak to me, boy. Silence is a luxury they don’t sell here. I could have broken 
you last time, when we met in the street, but I didn’t. You carried out my 
instructions then—the girl, Lena, was delivered to Murmansk and has not been 
harmed. If you cooperate again, you could be out of here tonight. Not many who 
come here get a deal like that.’ 

Sasha looked up, wanting to believe. 

‘I need information on a matter that is far more important than you can 
imagine. How well did you know Nikolayeva?’ 

Sasha’s spirits leapt. Was this what he wanted? Did the man have no idea of 
his involvement with Parker? 

‘I did not know her well. She was there sometimes, when I went to see Lena. I 
don’t think she liked me.’ 

‘What did you know of her background?’ 

‘Nothing much. She never talked about it.’ 

‘And Lena’s father?’ 

‘I think he died when she was a child. Lena said she didn’t remember him.’ 

Perminev relaxed. Sasha began to feel more confident. So he had no warning 
at all of the punch that caught him on the side of the head, felling him to the 
floor. 

The boy was probably telling the truth, thought Perminev, but it didn’t help 
much. Perminev drew back his fist to hit him again but thought better of it. 

‘Think, Sasha, think carefully. Who did the old woman know, who did she 
see?’ 

‘I... [can’t think of anyone. Only her doctor visited. Marina Alexandrovna 
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lives on Leninsky Prospekt. She once went to supper there. No one else.’ 

Perminev stood up. ‘Try some more thinking. It would not be clever to lie. Not 
clever at all.’ 

He locked the door behind him and made his way to the sergeant. 

‘Keep him for an hour and then throw him out,’ he told the man. 

‘What, let him go?’ the sergeant asked. 

Perminev smiled bitterly. ‘Listen, peasant, that’s what I’m telling you, fet 
him go. Lead him down to the door and open it. Understood?’ 


* * * 


The pain had not eased in his head and Sasha felt dazed and disoriented as they 
pushed him out into the night. Since childhood his health had been poor, anda 
succession of specialists had failed to recommend effective treatment. They 
concluded that his heart was weak and urged him to lead a quiet life. 

A hammer in his head beat in time with his footsteps and he knew he should 
see a doctor. 

Marina Alexandrovna. The name floated into his consciousness. He’d known 
her for years. More than a doctor, she was a friend. 

She came to the door in her dressing-gown. 

‘My God, Sasha. What are you doing here, what’s going on? It’s past 
midnight.’ 

‘Don’t ask questions, Marina Alexandrovna. I came because I need to stop the 
pain. I hit my head. Badly, I think.’ 

‘You don’t need to tell me that.’ She laid a hand on the swelling. ‘This 
bump.... | must know how it happened. I think you should go to hospital. 
There’s a severe swelling. Some fluid might be trapped inside.’ 

Sasha took her hand. ‘I can’t do it, Marina. Sit down for a moment, here, 
beside me. Look, there is someone [ have to see. It’s very urgent. It’s vital.’ 

‘Asa doctor I must insist. There could be serious consequences...what are you 
doing?’ 

Sasha stood up. ‘Marina, I have to go. I’m sorry, but it is more important than 
anything else.’ 

She saw then that there was no point arguing. ‘You can go, but I will drive you 
where you want and then to the clinic. And that is final.’ 

The car was an old Zhiguli. At least three militiamen noted the car’s number-: 
plate, which identified it as belonging to a doctor. 

Two streets from Potapova’s building Sasha called a halt. ‘I’tl walk from here. 
It’s just round the corner. You shouldn’t be seen close by. Thank you so much, 
Marina...’ 

‘Thank you, nothing,’ she retorted. ‘I’!l wait for you.’ 

‘No,’ he breathed. 

‘Yes!’ 

* * * 


Two hours after returning to the Trade Centre, Perminev was summoned again 
by the general. 
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It was one a.m. when he reached the Lubyanka. 

Inozemtsev’s face was flushed. 

‘You're an idiot, Perminev.’ The general got up. ‘The finger is pointing at 
Kalyagin. D’ you know what that means? My God! D’you have any idea....? Who 
got to him first? I'll tell you, shall 1? Kremlin Security. How d’you think that 
will look?’ 

Preminev didn’t answer. He took a step back, his mind computing the 
damage, assessing his chances. May be it was a mistake, still worse a set-up. But 
Kalyagin? The newest, the brightest. His man! It was bad no matter how it had 
happened. 

Without knocking, a messenger opened the door and handed the general a slip 
of paper. 

‘When did this come in?’ he demanded. 

‘Thirty seconds ago, sir. I’ve come straight from the control room.’ 

The general pulled himself to his feet. ‘Tell them to pull him in. Now. And 
run!’ > 

He stood in front of Perminev, brandishing the message. 

‘Did you interrogate the boy, Sasha Levin?’ 

‘Of course. He knew nothing.’ 

‘What did you do with him?’ 

‘Let him go. You wanted it quick and quiet. There was no reason to hold him.’ 

‘No reason?’ The general waved the piece of paper in Perminev’s face. ‘No 
reason? The boy has just been reported outside the building where Kalyagin’s 
maid lives. Don’t you see the link, idiot? This time the boy will be brought here, 
and J/’ll do the questioning.’ 


* * * 


Sasha never saw the watch on the building. Potapova lived on the ninth floor. 

She wasn’t in but he knew what to do. Taking a piece of chalk from his pocket 
he began to draw on the door frame beside the lock. And then he stopped. Parker 
had said to give them a warning—‘not a final emergency but tell him to be 
careful’. Should he change it, after his stay at Petrovka? 

He decided to follow instructions. One cross and one circle. 

Downstairs the message came back from the Lubyanka as Sasha was leaving 
the building. Two of them grabbed him from behind. A black Volga arrived at 
the front steps within seconds and Sasha was bundled inside. He was trying to 
say something so the larger man hit him on the side of the head to keep him 
quiet. Sasha moaned once and then folled back in silence. 

On arrival at the Lubyanka they were surprised to find him unconscious. 

They flung him into a cel! and decided to summon the medical orderly. The 
man was-having supper in the canteen and insisted on finishing his meal first. 
Sasha Levin died long before he reached him. 


* O* * 


Marina Alexandrovna waited for twenty minutes, then left the car and walked 
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round the block. She could see no sign of Sasha, just a jumble of footprints in the 
fresh snow on the pavement. She got back in the car. 

After an hour she drove around the side-streets, but then returned to the same 
place and parked again. 

At four a.m. Marina gave up and went back to her flat. She couldn’t sleep. 
Instead she sat in her dining-room, next to the piano where Sasha had played for 
her and her guests. 

She decided to sell the piano. She had an idea her friend would not be playing 
it again. 


Hluminated by night, the Kremlin is half dream, half myth, Moscow’s fortress, a 
hundred times the size of the White House. You can’t remain indifferent to it. 
All through history there have begn attempts to build it up or pull it down. Only 
Hitler disdained it, planning instead to install himself in the old Astoria Hotel in 
Leningrad. 

Since then, na one has really had a go at the city. Nothing may enter or leave 
the city without close scrutiny. 

Everyone is an enemy until shown to be a friend. 

But the Kremlin’s modern history has been one of such limitless violence— 
executions, suicides and gratuitous barbarism—that it would have been a 
miracle if any other attitude had prevailed. 
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Life there is lived on quicksand, fast-moving, unpredictable. And Viktor 
Afanasvev would not have had it any other way. 

After waking him they had sped through the deserted streets from the dacha, 
stopping for nothing. He had barely had time to adjust his tie, button his cuffs, 
run the razor over his chin. 

And there was something about the hand on his arm as he was led through the 
corridor to the general secretary’s apartment that made Afanasyev wonder. 

This wasn’t an invitation. It was an order. 

The man was behind the desk in his study. 

‘Sit down, please.’ No greeting. 

It was only then that Afanasyev felt the stirrings of fear. But what could have 
gone wrong? 

‘Did you know that this room was once occupied by Napoleon?’ Afanasyev 
looked perplexed. 

‘I... should have...’ 

‘Yes, it was in 1812. He stayed a night in here after looting the palaces. 
Napoleon was, of course, the last Pretender to stand here. Until tonight, that is.’ 
The eyebrows lifted, gauging reaction. 

‘I’m sorry, Comrade General Secretary, I don’t quite see what you wish me to 
do.’ 

‘I wish you to accept a job, my friend. A job, nothing more, nothing less. It’s 
just that I need your answer rather quickly.’ 
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Afanasyev took out a handkerchief and wiped his forehead. 
‘It’s quite simple. The job is president of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. It will fall vacant in a few days. Want it?’ 

‘This is a great honour, but I am not sure I’m suited to it, I am, after all...’ 

‘Do it,’ the younger man cut in, ‘do it.’ He leaned forward and looked 
Afanasyev in the eye. ‘Because if you don’t I’ll have you tried and shot as a 
traitor.’ 

‘I must protest, Comrade General Secretary...’ 

‘Don’t bother. If I want comic acting, our theatres are full of it. So let’s get on 
to business. You are, of course, not fit to clean the people’s streets, still less to be 
their president. But for that there’s a price. Before you leave here you'll write 
down the names of everyone involved in your pathetic treachery. Understand? 
All of them.’ 

Afanasyev was breathing heavily. He could see defeat but he was too old, too 
long in Soviet politics to give a younger man a gift. Besides, he had a card. 

‘Assuming you’re correct, comrade, and I have indeed opposed you—in the 
best interests of the state, of course—what guarantees do I have that your offer is 
genuine?’ 

The leader slid open his desk drawer, removed a cassette and placed it in a 
player beside him. The voices of Afanasyev and Dmitry Kalyagin blared out. 

‘You see,’ he told him, ‘I needn’t have bothered to talk to you at all. You could 


have been a pile of bones in the gutter.’ 
December 21 


i IN the sitting-room the general secretary's wife had been waiting for 
im. 

‘Is it really necessary to make him president?’ 

‘There are too many with him, too many of the old guard that hung around 
with Brezhnev and Chernenko. If I don’t give them something big, they’ll try 
again in six months, or six years. Better to give them a sop now and be done with 
it. Anyway, I know who they are. And they'll know that too.’ 

‘Were you surprised about the young one, Kalyagin?’ 

‘I’m surprised only that he got so far.’ He looked out of the window. He wiped 
the sleep from his eyes and turned back to his wife. 

‘The old ones can stay. But Kalyagin must go—quickly. There has to be an 
example.’ 

‘What would you have done if he’d got away with it this time? If it hadn’t been 
some old idiot like Afanasyev but someone who really stood a chance. Would you 
have stood down?’ 

He returned her look calmly. ‘Only with a bullet in me.’ 


* * * 


As the Zil flashed down the centre lane and the traffic militia held back the 
hordes to let him pass, Kalyagin recalled it was a day he had looked forward to for 
some time. 
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There was a meeting that afternoon with a group ef three British business- 
men. They wanted to sell high-tech to the Soviet Union. Kalyagin intended to 
turn them down. 

He wondered idly if they were genuine, and if not, whether they’d have a 
message for him. He smiled at his reflection in the side window. Like a twenty- 
year-old, he thought, waiting for a letter from his sweetheart. 


* *  * 


Engaged. That was the problem with this contact. You rang the Mir Cinema to 
find out the time of the film. There was a recorded message. Only sometimes the 
time and the digits meant more to you than anyone else, because Sasha had a 
friend. 

Finally it rang through. Parker listened for about thirty seconds, then hung 
up. It wasn’t right. 

He trekked back to the car. No signal from Sasha. There should have been 
three pairs of threes. Nothing. What did it mean? 

Drive carefully and think. On arrival at the embassy the answer seemed clear 
enough. 

The worst-of-all-worlds scenario. That’s what they called it, and that’s what it 
was. He couldn’t even send Kalyagin the break-up codes because he didn’t have 
a courier. The man was sitting in the Kremlin, just a hundred yards away, but 
totally out of contact. No threes , no signal, no Sasha. 

‘George, have you got a mo?’ Mary Cross poked her head round the door. 

‘No I haven’t, Mary.’ 

‘George, you’ll have to see them. I’m sorry, there’s no one else.’ 

‘See who, for Christ’s sake?’ 

‘The people from IBM—you know. They’ ve got a meeting with Kalyagin this 
afternoon. Don’t you remember? You promised you'd brief them on trade 
prospects.’ 

My God, I forgot that. I forgot that. I forgot it as if it had never happened. But 
it could help, could even save him. Just a chance, George Parker, just a chance. 

There were two big men, one small. He gave them the embassy’s commercial 
lecture. But even as he spoke he was assessing them. Who had the brains, who 
was the calmest, who was stréet-wise? 

After forty minutes he knew. 

As they got up to leave, he showed them to the door, led them through it and 
then, as if suddenly remembering something, motioned the big man back into 
his office. 

He spoke in an urgent whisper. ‘I haven’t got long so I won’t mess you around. 
I need you to pass a message to Dmitry Kalyagin this afternoon when you go to 
the Kremlin. And I need it done discreetly.’ 

‘What’s the message?’ asked the man slowly. 

‘It’s just this. “Ira says it’s time to go”’.’ 

‘And you don’t want anyone else catching on to that?’ . 
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‘No, it’s got to be private. No one else must hear.’ 
‘I assume it’s important?’ 
‘It could change his life.’ 


* * * 


Ivan Kulakov, chairman of the KGB, stared up at the general and decided to 
leave him standing. 

‘Let’s not waste time. You know it’s Kalyagin. I know it’s Kalyagin. And 
that’s worse than any of us expected. If it had been one of the senile idiots that 
would have been easy, almost natural. But Kalyagin. An apple that went rotten 
even before it was ripe. What concerns me is that your department carried out 
the vetting of this man—this trusted figure, this perfect product of the 
revolution.’ He sneered. 

‘May I know more details, Comrade Chairman?’ 

‘Some remain to be clarified. But I believe Kalyagin was the ringleader in an 
attempt to vote the general secretary out of office at the next meeting of the 
Politburo. At any rate, he’s to be detained tonight and escorted out of Moscow 
immediately to Elektrostal. Your department can handle that, I take it?’ 

The general nodded. ‘If you’Il permit me, there are one or two other facts you 
should know.’ 

As he talked, Ivan Kulakov’s face turned white. 


* * * 
Perminev felt the excitement the moment he entered the general’s office. 

‘Get it right,’ he told Perminev, ‘and we may still claim some of the credit. 
Pick him up tonight, just after two a.m., at the Kutuzovsky Prospekt 
apartment.’ 

‘And then?’ 

‘There’s a home lined up for him in-Elektrostal. Shouldn’t think he’ll be 
there long. But it’s convenient. A number of people are going to want to talk to 
him before he’s sent on.’ 

‘Who else knows about this?’ 

‘Four people, that’s all. And the general secretary is one of them. Take who 
you want, but don’t make any mistakes. There’s no safety net.’ 

Perminev left the building and made for a public telephone. A man answered. 
Perminev spoke for about thirty seconds, then hung up. He’d have to fetch the 
man but it was always better using a retired freelance. 

The drive out was slow and difficult. And from a long way off he could see a 
dark figure standing stiff and motionless against the white buildings. 

He didn’t wave, just opened the car door and got in. Perminev turned and said 
good evening. But he knew then that, whether from the long wait in the cold or 
the years of killing, the man’s warmth had died inside him. 


* oe Ox 


The protocol was exact: Bo on each side of the table; two interpreters, both 
Soviet. 
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Kalyagin was disappointed. The British seemed to know their business, and 
that was a bad sign. They were probably genuine. 

It was an exploratory discussion, for the Russian wanted little more than to 
probe. 

After an hour they shook hands for the Kremlin photographer. Kalyagin 
suggested they drink some coffee before leaving, and they sat awkwardly on two 
sofas. 

Later he couldn’t be sure how it had happened, but the Englishman next to 
him contrived to spill his coffee over both of them. The effect was immediate. His 
two colleagues dashed to the side for cloths and napkins, the interpreters 
followed, someone went for a fresh cup of coffee. In the midst of all the 
exaggerated gestures of assistance he found himself quite alone with the English 
businessman. And then, quite casually, the man leaned over and whispered 
something. 

The words caught him badly off-guard. Six words—six blows to the head. The 
words he had hoped never to hear. 

He looked round to see if anyone had heard, but no one was close. 

Kalyagin looked at the men from IBM. In four days they’d be back in Britain. 
Did they realise he would have gone down on his knees begging to go with them? 

They were led away down the corridor and out of sight. 

He returned to his office, but he couldn’t sit still. Kalyagin reached for his 
diary and scrawled a note in it, then sat back in the chair. Why bother, he 
thought suddenly, and his fist tightened. Think, think, think. Don’t give in to 
the panic that’s rising. 

The message from the Englishman had been grade two. He was certain of that. 
Not a snap emergency but a warning of imminent betrayal.It meant there was 
some time, but may be no more than a few hours. 

In any case, they would have to be careful when they came for him. It would be 
a small security operation, just a handful of people in the know. Maximum 
secrecy. They would probably follow tradition and come in the early hours of the 
morning. 

Suddenly Kalyagin sat bolt upright. The time! Five minutes to four. My God! 
I might just make it. He buzzed his secretary and ordered the car sent round. All 
the way down Kalinin Prospekt he prayed he’d be in time to catch Zina 
Potapova. 


* * * 


They were long days in the flat, lonely days, but she didn’t mind them. Zina 
Potapova felt sorry for the man who employed her, sorry that he had no wife or 
children, sorry that he shared a world of half-truths and deception. Her world. 
The lift was empty. She counted the four floors to the ground. The door 
creaked open to show Kalyagin standing there, and in that instant she caught 
the message from his eyes. 
‘Get back in,’ he mouthed. 
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Suddenly, she felt the fear. 

‘We have to talk, quickly,’ he told her. ‘We may have been blown. I don’t 
know how. Have you seen anything? Anyone been here?’ 

‘Nothing. I’ve seen nothing.’ 

The lift door was opening. Kalyagin held her for an instant. ‘Just be quiet and 
follow me.’ 

They emerged on to the landing. The camera on the left picked them up and 
stayed with them. 

‘I want you to find a shirt for me,’ he told her. ‘I won’t keep you long.’ Voice 
normal. ; 

Kalyagin had brought out his key and was opening the door. 

‘Now if you’ ll just come through here with me...’ He led her towards the main 
bedroom. He can’t risk it, she thought, the whole place is wired for sound. 

‘I’ve been looking for my dress shirt. Might need it tomorrow,’ he prattled on. 
‘Please have a look in the cupboard, or perhaps the laundry still has it?’ 

‘T will look.’ 

Kalyagin was reaching for a piece of paper beside the bed. They would have to 
get out. Now. There was no alternative. Better to go separately, but where could 
they meet? 

He wrote two lines and handed the paper to her. 

‘Ah yes, that’s the one.’ He paused. ‘Now you may go.’ 

She turned away and he listened to her footsteps down the corridor. The door 
banged shut and Dmitry Kalyagin was alone. He didn’t know if Zina Potapova 
would make it even to the rendezvous, still less whether he would. 

He sat down and his mind began to sort the information. There wasn’t much. 
The grade two warning, imminent not immediate. But the grades can change. 
How old was the original message? How close was the KGB? What avenues, if 
any, led out? 

He could go to the British. Now. Tonight. But the embassy was guarded. At 
this hour documents would be checked. And anyway, no one knew he was 
coming. There’d have to be a contact first. Somehow. And Potapova. That was 
another problem. Like it or not, there were two of them. 

Kalyagin got up and felt in his pockets. Money. My God, he didn’t have any 
money. Not a rouble on him. Why should he? The state gave him everything. 

But maybe in the kitchen. There had to be housekeeping money, something 
for extras. It had to be somewhere. He found it by the mineral water. Twelve 
roubles. Nothing. Quickly he began to fill his pockets with the things he might 
carry. A knife, some string. He looked in the fridge and pulled out the salami. 
From the bedroom he took an old woollen scarf, some extra gloves. 

Now go down. 

Don’t ring first, don’t order the car. They’!l make excuses, say it can’t be done. 
check with the security escort. Do it now, talk your way out, use some authority. 

He was opening the door when he remembered.it. He hadn’t thought about it 
for years. It was a wartime pistol that he’d. kept in his personal trunk. 
Ammunition too, old now, but better than nothing. 
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Kalvagin found it in his trunk, stuffed the gun in his waistband and the 
bullets in his pocket. There were six rounds, enough to take someone—if it 
worked. He shut the door of the flat and called the lift. 

Zina Potapova put three streets between her and the apartment block before 
stopping. She read the piece of paper. It was the last place she would have 
arranged a meeting. She read it again. The final words had been underlined 
several times. ‘Don’t go home.’ 


‘Please have my car sent round.’ 

‘At once, Comrade Secretary.’ 

Kalyagin wasn’t fooled. 

‘Perhaps the Comrade Secretary would wish to return to his apartment and we 
will advise him when the car is ready. As you know, certain security arrange- 
ments have to be made.’ 

‘I understand your apparent inability to follow a ale command. I said 
now. I won’t repeat myself.’ 

He was a foot away from it when he heard the sirens. Don’t wait, get in. The 
driver was holding open the door but a sudden compulsion made him look over 
his shoulder. The escort car came first, red and blue lights flashing on the roof. 
Behind it another Zil. Kalyagin knew this one. The proud property of [van 
Kulakov, head of the KGB. 

‘Go now. Get on with it,’ he shouted at the driver. ‘Head for the Byelorussian 
station.’ 

Lurching, skidding, the great car screamed out through the main gates of the 
courtyard and turned across four lanes of traffic. There was an immediate 
clamour of horns, screeching brakes, the whistle of the militia close behind. 

For a moment Ivan Kulakov stood on the pavement, staring after the Zil, 
puzzled. 

‘Who was that leaving?’ he asked the security man. 

‘Comrade Kalyagin, Comrade Chairman.’ 

Kulakov felt his jaw freeze. 

‘And where is he going?” 

‘I’m sorry, Comrade Chairman, I don’t know.’ 

‘But the security escort...?? Kulakov stopped abruptly. 

He hurried towards his car. Better to make the call from his own apartment 
than announce to the entire building that a member of the Politburo was on the 
run. For at that moment Kulakov, suddenly alarmed and frightened, had no 
doubt that was exactly what was happening. 


* * Ok 


The driver swung the Zil into the centre lane, towards the Kalinin Bridge. 
Traffic controllers logged the car and a snap warning was transmitted to the 
militia patrolling the route to the Kremlin. 
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Kalyagin leaned forward. ‘If anyone tells you to stop,’ he shouted, ‘don’t!’ 

But immediately the radio telephone began buzzing, the tones long and 
insistent. He ignored it. Probably KGB protection or Kremlin security. 
Kalyagin didn’t know. But he knew one thing. It was the worst possible luck to 
have been seen by Kulakov. Whatever head start he’d had, was lost. 

Suddenly he could see the green and white sprawl of the station. 

‘Take the underpass,’ he told the driver. ‘Stop at the main entrance.’ 

‘Comrade Secretary, you can’t be serious.’ The man turned in his seat, 
gesturing to the crowds outside. ‘You’re not going out there. It could be 
dangerous. 

‘Stop here,’ ordered Kalyagin. He pushed open the door and hurried on to the 
pavement. He was through a group of soldiers and into the departure hall. Now 
get out of here, he thought. Get out, because they’ll ring this area within five 
minutes and seal it. 

He took a side exit. Crossing the road he waved toa taxi but saw that it was full. 
To his amazement the car pulled in to the kerb. 

‘Kuda vam? asked the driver. 

‘Dmitrovskoye,’ he told the man. 

‘Squeeze in here. Go on, hurry up.’ 

On Prospekt Mira he took a bus, retracing some of the distance but cutting 
back towards the river. After twenty years on the power ladder, living in splendid 
and official isolation, he was back in Russia. 


x * 


Ivan Kulakov could have followed Kalyagin. Perhaps, he reflected angrily, he 
might have caught up with him. But what do you do then? You don’t pull a 
Politburo member out of his car on a main street in full public view, handcuff his 
wrists and then take statements from the 200 witnesses who saw it. 

Soviet politics were different. If you had to remove a bad apple you did it ina 
cultured way. You came for the man in the night when no one was around and 
you spirited him away. Quiet and clean. No blood on the floor. 

But somehow, this time, he knew there would be no clean kill. Kalyagin had 
broken the rules. And the KGB would have to break them as well. 

There was a strange irony to the situation, he believed. They couldn't chase 
Kalyagin but the man had nowhere to go. He’d never made a friend, never 
travelled alone in Moscow, never stayed in a hotel, bought from a shop or stood 
in line. None of it—not for at least ten years. 

If he stays out, Kulakov consoled himself, he’ll die like a child alone in the 
snow. ‘ 


Parker sat half-watching the television news. 
The programme was nearly over, but as an Englishman he kept watching for 
the weather forecast. But suddenly, he sat upright. The newsreader was 
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reporting a police hunt for a man who'd escaped from a psychiatric hospital 
outside Moscow. 

Parker had never heard an item like it. The escaper was described as fair- 
haired, in his late forties, and possibly dangerous. Any sightings were to be 
reported to the militia at once. 

So Kalyagin was out and running. Since they could never announce that to 
their people, they had set the scene for a manhunt. Some would read between the 
lines, but most would simply keep their eyes open for strangers. Kalyagin would 
stick out wherever he went. 

Carefully, Parker encoded a second message to London. It would only be a 
matter of time before the Russian tried to make contact. 


* * * 


He was alone. Out on the streets with a thousand of his countrymen. Dmitry 
Kalyagin felt quite alone. For longer than he could remember he had been 
shepherded, watched, guarded, fawned over. And now, not a single person.alive 
knew where he was. 

He had pulled his scarf over his mouth and kept his eyes on the ground. But he 
knew there were few who could recognise him. Soviet leaders are a remote, 
largely unapproachable breed, seldom in the public spotlight, and then only 
through choice. 

Kalyagin cut east through the city, passing within a thousand yards of the 
KGB headquarters. Another half-hour, fouy minutes, and he’d make the 
rendezvous. 


Zina Potapova was less sure. She had never expected to run. 

Potapova stumbled on towards the square, the cold and the anxiety taking 
their toll. She knew she would have to go inside soon, get some warmth, hot 
food. Otherwise it wouldn’t matter any more. She would lie down and let them 
come and get her. 

Just a few more steps to St Basil’s—the back of it, that’s what he’d told her. 
She looked around her. He’s not here. My God, he’s not here. Panic hit her and 
she felt herself spinning. Inches away from the ground, she felt a hand catch her, 
an arm went around her waist, then another, and she was lifted lightly into the 
air. As her eyes refocussed, she was looking into the face of Dmitry Kalyagin. 

He half-carried her down towards the river and the darkness. His grip was not 
rough, but tender like a lover’s, pulling her close, sharing the warmth. 

They looked at each other. Kalyagin smoothed away the hair that hung down 
from her hat on to her forehead. It was the first time they had touched in the two 
years they had known each other. Zina Potapova felt suddenly elated. 

She wasn’t sure what made her remember it, hut she reached across and 
grabbed his arm. 

‘A woman at work told me of an apartment, a sort of love-nest, where she used 
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to stay. Not any more, the affair broke up. But the flat might still be empty. It’s 
worth trying.’ 

He shrugged. ‘I agree.’ 

It was one in the morning when Kalyagin and Potapova reached the flat, 
ringing the doorbell as long as they dared, praying it was empty. Kalyagin broke 
the lock with a single shove and they found themselves in a warm, musty little 
hall. 

For some reason, Potapova wanted to laugh. 


December 22 


THE FREELANCE was stretched across three metal chairs. He was asleep 
now, but still deadly. 

Perminev knocked on the general’s door and went in. 

‘Your man, does he know what’s required?’ 

‘He knows only what he has to know. And afterwards he will forget it. { have 
found his work to be completely satisfactory.’ 

‘See that it is, this time.’ The general sighed. ‘What are the reports around the 
city?’ 

‘We're watching the embassies, and they’re watching us. They know 
something’s going on. But there’s no movement.’ 

‘Do you know who’s in charge of the MI6:station at the British embassy?’ 

‘We believe it’s Parker, head of their political section.’ 

‘Look after Parker,’ he said. ‘He may be lonely. Give him some company. And 
let him see it.’ Perminev got up to leave. ‘And one more thing—send your 
bulldog in here. I want to make sure he understands what he’s doing.’ 

An orderly shook the inert man, but it wasn’t necessary. At the first touch of 
his sleeve he had swung lightly into a sitting position. 

The man stood silent in the centre of the room. 

‘Comrade Perminev has briefed you?’ 

There was a nod in reply. 

‘How many times have you worked with him?’ 

‘Six, maybe eight times.’ 

‘And how do you feel about him?’ 

‘There is nothing to feel. He gives me orders and I carry them out.’ 

‘And if I give you orders?” 

‘You are the senior officer, and I would obey you.’ 

‘When this is over, I want you to kill Perminev, do you understand?’ 

‘Yes, Comrade General.’ 

‘Now get out of here and follow your orders.’ 


* * * 


Parker checked the overnight file and called Farrar. 
He was there within ten minutes. 
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‘I can’t find any response from London,’ he told him. 

‘That’s because there hasn’t been one.’ 

Parker frowned. ‘I don’t like it. We should have had a reply long ago.’ 

‘Want me to send a chase?’ 

‘If we haven’t heard in an hour, send it.’ 

He didn’t like to leave the office. Each moment of absence seemed like a 
betrayal. First Unicorn, then Kalyagin, both reaching out across the city for a 
lifeline. But he needed to test the climate. 

In all the trip took just over an hour and Parker knew it had been time well 
spent. Not only had he glimpsed two surveillance teams, covering him, but 
something else had caught his eye. 

Parker was back at the embassy when it came to him. 

Yes, two teams. But they had wanted to be seen. They didn’t dodge, didn’t 
alternate position, made no attempt to bracket him. 

Farrar stood awkwardly in the doorway. There was no reply from London, he 
announced. In fact, London had ceased altogether to acknowledge his signals. 


* * * 


On Wednesday the turkeys arrived from London. 

Parker hadn’t thought about Christmas for days. It hardly seemed relevant. 
All around Moscow people were dying, and London was sending turkeys instead 
of messages. He shook his head in disbelief. 

And then it struck him and he wondered why he had missed it. They weren’t 
planning to send a reply at all. The silence was the reply. They were cutting him 
loose, cutting off the operation, and Kalyagin, because it was all going to blow. 

It was astounding to think of it. Kalyagin was the most important agent they’d 
ever had, and they were throwing him away. There would be no operation to 

‘exfiltrate’ him, no recompense for his | years of service. The callousness of it 
shocked him. And yet, he reflected, it wasn’t just the fate of the Russian that 
worried him. 

If he, George Parker, couldn’t find a way out of his mess, they’d cast him adrift 
as if they’d never known him. 


a 


Kalyagin was getting dressed when he found it. Crumpled but still in the white 
manila envelope. 

The English businessman had given it to him just before leaving the 
Kremlin—an invitation to cocktails at the British Embassy i in honour of IBM. 

Kalyagin examined the card. 

‘T have to go out,’ he called to Potapova. - 

She came in from the bedroom. ‘Go where? They’re all over the city, 
searching.’ 
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‘I don’t think so. I’m certain only a few people are handling the case. They 
daren’t risk a full-scale hunt. The last thing they want is a big shum—a 
scandal.’ 


* * * 


When he put his mind to it Christopher Bodley was good at his job. At thirty he 
was bureau chief of Reuters in Moscow, writing with a facility and humour that 
his colleagues envied. 

But the humour was largely absent that morning.as he emerged from the 
foreigners’ block on Gruzinsky Alley. 

Driving out of the compound, Bodley glimpsed the guard through the 
observation window of his box. : 

Turn left here. It’s illegal but no one’s there. Quickly now. He heard the 
thump on the passenger door and saw the figure at the same moment. Christ! As 
the car skidded toa halt the man was in the seat beside him. Bodley knew the face 
the instant he saw it and his mouth opened wide in amazement. 

‘Poyezhay!”’ yelled Kalyagin. ‘Left here, quickly.’ 

Bodley wrenched the steering wheel and the Volvo jerked, skidding crazily 
towards the intersection. The lights were changing to red. In the distance a 
policeman whistled, but they were already across the main road, careering wildly 
through the narrow streets off the inner ring. 

_ ‘Pullin here.’ Kalyagin gestured to a cul-de-sac. ‘That’s it. Now turn off the 
engine.’ 

A shiver passed down Bodley’s spine. 

‘Come with me.’ Kalyagin got out and crossed the road. 

Bodley locked the car and drew level with Kalyagin. 

“What’s going on, for God’s sake? What do you want?’ 

‘Keep your voice down.’ The Russian frowned at him. ‘You don’t ask who I 
am.’ It was a statement. 

‘I know who you are.’ 

“You have the advantage then. Your registration number tells me you’re a 
British correspondent. I have one favour to ask of you,’ he said, ‘and that is all, a 
simple thing. Deliver an invitation card to the British Embassy—not just to the 
embassy, to the head of the MI6 station.’ 

Bodley snorted. ‘How would I know who that is?’ 

‘You won’t, but they will. Under the passenger seat of your car I have left an 
envelope. Deliver it as I ask and you will do something of service to your country. 
If that means nothing to you then do it because your own personal safety may 
depend on it. I do not exaggerate.’ 

Suddenly he was moving away into the crowd, but he turned back to Bodley 
and gave him a friendly wave. , 

Bodley delivered the envelope to George Parker soon after nine that morning. 

Alone in his office Parker put the invitation under his desk lamp. At first 
glance it seemed to be in its original state. Only in the bottom right hand corner, 
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under the flowing ‘RSVP’, were three words, written in a tiny, spidery hand. 
‘Accepted with pleasure.’ 
Dmitry Kalyagin was coming to a party. 


* Ok Ok 


It took him an‘hour to reach the block on Gruzinsky. 

As he approached the courtyard entrance he heard shouting. 

Inside the flat Potapova was shouting wildly, hysterically, threatening to call 
the militia. . 

Kalyagin didn’t wait. He eased open the door and crept inside. They were in 
the sitting toom. He could just see a man’s back. Potapova was facing him, and 
her eyes must have told the figure something for he turned unexpectedly and 
Kalyagin had to move fast. As the man cried out he crossed the four feet between 
them and smashed his fist against the flabby double chin. The stranger 
crumpled silently on to the floor and lay without moving. 

‘What happened?’ he breathed. 

‘He came back, threatened to get the militia. Said it was his flat. I was a thief. 
Then he said I could stay if I did what he wanted. He put his hands on me but I 
pushed the pig away.’ 

‘Get your things together. We’ll have to move out.’ 


x ok * 


They eased themselves into the phone-box and shut the door. In his hand 
Kalyagin held a small paper square, a list of numbers of the few friends he had 
ever possessed. 

He inserted a finger and dialled. 

‘Da, yes, who is it?’ A woman answered. 

‘It’s me, Dmitry. Tamara! How are things?’ 

‘You bastard, Dmitry...’ She was giggling the way she always did. ‘It’s been so 
long, my dear. Why don’t you come round? Come now!’ 

‘Tamara, I have a friend with me.’ 

‘Anyone, as long as it’s not a woman.’ 

‘Tt is.’ 

‘Bring her too, if she’s not dull. I’m learning to be liberal.’ 

Tamara’s bodyguard rang from downstairs to announce them. 

Two minutes later, the number one star of Soviet pop music walked towards 
them, stopped in her tracks and began laughing raucously. 

‘Dmitry! My Politburo member! You look like a black marketeer.’ She turned 
to Potapova. ‘And you, my dear. You look like a frightened rat. Come in, come 
in.’ 

‘We need somewhere to stay,’ he said. ‘For an hour, maybe. Some time to 
think. I need a plan. I don’t have one yet.’ 

The phone rang. Tamara looked at it for a second without moving, then lifted 
the receiver. 
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‘Yes... why? Why now? Is it that urgent?... But no more than twenty minutes.’ 

She hung up. Kalyagin noticed a frown he hadn’t seen before. She put her 
hand in her bag and produced a key-ring. 

‘Something is wrong, my dear. Badly wrong. Take these, the car is downstairs 
in the front, take it and go. I believe someone is setting me up. I’ve been asked to 
go to my manager’s house urgently, there is some problem with the band, it can’t 
wait. This has never happened before, and I can only beliéve that they want me 
out of the way.’ 

Kalyagin stood up suddenly. ‘I can’t say anything. You know that. But I 
thank you with my whole heart.’ 

‘Can you look after this for me?’ Kalyagin put the gun in Potapova’s hand, as 
the black Mercedes rolled down the hill on to the main road. He knew her 
strengths. There was a line of desperation in her. Cross it and she would do 
whatever had to be done. 


They had called and Harrison had come, and now he’d find out why. 

‘We've offered the Russians a deal.’ It was the senior man who spoke. 

‘What deal? What do you mean?’ 

‘We'll give them our man if they identify theirs.’ 

‘T didn’t even know we had one. Not after Dawling anyway.’ 

‘You didn’t need to know.’ It was the sidekick who had chipped in. 

‘So why the sacrifice now?’ 

‘Fact is, we need to make a new start. The Dawling business damaged us 
beyond belief. It’s still damaging us because it isn’t over. Now we have to clean 
out the whole thing and rebuild from scratch. Look at it this way. All the old bets 
are off. The Russians are in a new era. There’s movement, there’s change.’ He 
paused. ‘Want to know something? We don’t have anyone on that ladder. No 
one. Not a soul. Not an agent, not a convert, not a sympathiser. 

“We havea chance now to plant someone and let him grow with the new order. 

_ We can builda new network, not for now, but for twenty years from now. But we 
can’t do it until the dead wood has been chopped away.’ 

‘What are you saying?’ 

‘I’m saying our embassy in Moscow is still contaminated. The dirt is in there 
somewhere. I want it out. I don’t care what we have to lose to get it.’ 

‘Even a high-level agent?’ 

‘This high-level agent is blown anyway.’ The man shook his head. ‘Besides, 
the new general secretary will change them all around again ina year or two. We 
want to start with someone lower down the scale. In the end it’ll be more 
valuable.’ 

‘So that’s it?’ 

‘Not quite.’ It was the younger man who spoke. ‘We want you to go back and 
watch. Make sure it all unravels, make sure Parker’s operation ends badly. Make 

.sure it all goes to hell and no one comes out of it.’ 
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‘Who’s the traitor, then?’ Harrison stood up. ‘Who am I watching for?’ 

The older man answered. ‘That should become obvious pretty soon.’ 

They didn’t see him out, didn’t help him with his bags, didn’t drive him to the 
airport or wave goodbye. It served to remind Harrison that he was on his own. 


December 23 


PERMINEV FACED the desk. The general stood beside him. An unhappy 
couple, thought the.chairman, second-rate, nervous. 

‘Speak.’ 

Perminev nodded. ‘It’s clear now, Comrade Chairman, that the cleaning lady 
Potapova was an accomplice. She’s missing too. There are signs that the boy 
Sasha Levin tried to warn her—some graffiti. by her door. We don’t think she 
ever saw it. The apartment is still being watched, but she hasn’t been back.’ 

‘You say the British have no leads?’ 

‘Not yet. Parker goes round in circles. He knows he’s followed, but he makes 
no attempt to break out.’ 

The chairman took the general’ s arm and Jed him over to the window. 

‘Start mopping up.’ He said it very quietly. ‘Find the people who know about 
this, and clear up the mess.’ 

‘What if there are important people involved—you know what I mean, tae 
nomenklatura?’ The general turned his back to Perminev so he wouldn’t hear. 

‘Makes no difference. The order is to mop up once and for all. Now get on with 
it.’ 

Perminev watched them from the centre of the room but he didn’t see the 
general’s thin smile, nor the quick nod of agreement from the chairman. He 
didn’t know the shorthand of the forties and fifties and he wouldn’t live long 
enough to learn it. 


* * * 


Parker had no idea how it had arrived. The tiny parcel was gift-wrapped in blue 
paper. 

Inside, all became clear. There were six little jars of Tiptree jam and 
marmalade and a Stilton in a jar. The handwriting on the torn-out diary page 
read, ‘With best wishes from Kevin Harrison. London is still standing.’ 

Bugger! The man was back already. Now he’d have to go and thank him. And 
anyway, it was one of those last-minute, duty-free presents bought in the 
departure terminal. 


* * * 


The city darkened around him as the messenger sped from the Kremlin to 
Security headquarters on Dzherzhinsky Square. 
Ten minutes after leaving the Central Committee, the sealed package was in 
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General Inozemtsev’s hands. 

Perminev watched him tear it open. 

It was here now, Kalyagin’ s black, official diary. 

‘Let me see that.’ In his haste Perminev snatched it from the general and 
leafed through the final pages. ‘Today is the twenty-third of December. I don’t 
believe it. Kalyagin must have made the entry before leaying his office.’ He 
looked up, and in that split second the general could read desperation in his 
lined forehead. ‘It’s a cocktail party,’ Perminev muttered. ‘British Embassy, six 
o’clock tonight. For the businessmen—it’s why he.took the car!’ 

The general had bitten his lip and blood trickled from it. 

‘Get down there and stop him,’ he said.He beckoned Perminev closer. ‘If you 
fail, comrade, I suggest you begin running yourself.’ 


* * O* 


A sprinkling of snow across its back, the dog stood quite still in the road as the 
headlights picked out its eyes. Half wolf, strong and arrogant. 

Kalyagin brought the Mercedes to a halt just a foot in front of it. The dog 
stayed where it was, alert. 

The car inched slowly forward, but the animal refused to give way. Kalyagin 
stopped again. 

‘Let’s try something,’ he whispered, and leaned over to open the rear door. In 
an instant the dog had caught the movement, darted sideways and sprung on to 
the back seat. Kalyagin looked at her and then back to the dog. 

‘I think we’ve found someone to help us,’ he said. The dog sat panting on the 
seat. Two minutes later they were rolling on to the Embankment. 

Less than 200 yards ahead was the embassy, a queue of cars centred on it. Both 
main gates were open, two militiamen on each, but they were hurrying. No 
laborious checks; it was far too cold. Kalyagin’s spirits leapt. 

‘They’ Il look for an invitation. That’s if they haven’t been warned in advance. 
I'll try a diversion with the dog. The moment you see an opening, run for it, and 
don’t stop till you’re in the building, whatever happens. They’ll look after you 
there. For God’s sake, don’t use the gun.’ 

She nodded. 

Three cars ahead of them. The militiaman was approaching on Kalyagin’s 
side. Had he seen the registration? And then they heard the sirens closing on 
them, so near and the officer glanced up, bewildered. 

The sudden noise must have frightened the dog, for it let out a loud wail and 
began barking. The guard leaned down to look in the car. The animal lunged for 
the man’s hand. Kalyagin heard a cry of pain. The dog wouldn’t release him. His 
colleague was running round the front of the car to help and Potapova saw the 
gap. She flung open the door and began to run. Behind her a whistle blew but 
she ran on. There was a shot. Where was Kalyagin? She stopped and turned. 

Twenty yards behind her, he was half out of the car, slamming the door into 
the side of the second militiaman. It wasn’t hard enough. The big man caught 
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his coat and tried to pull him back. There were shouts, and suddenly she could 
hear the sound of boots running on hard snow. 

The officer had pulled Kalyagin to the ground, but he had forgotten the dog. 
As she watched, it released its first victim, jumped through the window and leapt 
for the man’s throat. His scream seemed to fill the courtyard. Kalyagin got to his 
knees, struggled to his feet. 

But behind the'car Potapova glimpsed the first of the soldiers. And now he was 
running as the first string of bullets tore into the snow beside him. 

She stood on the steps, willing him on. He was on the driveway now and the 
guests were scattering around him. In the background she heard an order to 
cease fire. Ahead of her the embassy’s main door had opened and a young man | 
was beckoning her, both of them. They stumbled through into the strange, 
ornate hall and for a moment they looked around at the guests, there was silence. 
It was as if the entire building had frozen in shock. 


* * 


A soldier reversed the Mercedes out on to the street. About twenty men took up 
position just inside the main gate. They would do as they were told without 
scruples. They were violating British property and didn’t care. 

Perminev conferred with the platoon commander. No one heard the Rolls 
Royce gliding slowly in behind them. 

‘What in heaven’s name is going on?’ 

Sir David White pulled himself out of the car and faced Perminev. 

Perminev turned angrily. 

‘It is we who should ask that question. Two criminals have forced their way 
into your embassy and appear to have been offered sanctuary. We have acted 
purely to protect the lives of innocent bystanders. I ask you to order your staff to 
release these people into our custody. One of'them is a former minister in our 
government.’ 

‘And I must ask you to withdraw your men. This is a flagrant violation—’ 

‘Not before the criminals are handed over to us.’ 

‘T must protest in the strongest terms. I shall contact the Foreign Ministry 
immediately.’ 

Perminev spat angrily on the ground. ‘Do what you have to do, Sir David. You 
know what that is. And let’s waste no more time.’ He turned on his heel and 
strode over to the troops. 

Beyond the fence the ambassador could see more heavy military trucks 
arriving. But even as he watched a figure seemed to detach itself from the melee, 
beckoning him to the embassy gate. 

The soldiers parted to let Sir David throtigh and as he reached the gate he 
gasped in surprise. For standing not three feet from him was his old chum, Peter, 
his chum from school-days, from the university. 

‘Good Lord, my friend, what are you doing here?’ 

The chum extended a gloved hand, and pulled Sir David out into the street. 
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‘My dear fellow, I was passing, saw the commotion and thought I might be 
able to help. Look here’, said Peter reasonably, ‘anything I can do to help?’ 

‘T’m not sure there is .. . it’s a complete mess. Some former government man 
has broken into the embassy and the authorities want him out. Look, I haven’t 
‘even been inside myself yet. So I have no idea what’s going on there.’ 

‘T do understand. If I were you, I’d get back as quickly as possible, and get this 
fellow out again. Hand him over if necessary. In the circumstances I don’t see 
how you can do anything else.’ 

They climbed the steps and picked their way through the field trucks. Peter 
stopped at the embassy gate, but the hand didn’t let go. 

‘Don’t mess it up, old chap.’ And the accent had hardened suddenly, the 
warmth gone. ‘Get the man out and quickly, otherwise you know what'll 
happen.’ 

Sir David could feel his chum’s eyes fixed on him as he made his way into the 
embassy. 


ek Ok 


‘Come with me.’ Parker led Kalyagin and Potapova left down the corridor 
towards his office. Closing the door, he switched on the light. 

‘Please sit down. I’m George Parker and I know who you are. Excuse me fora 
moment.’ 

He reached for his pad arid scribbled three lines, barely legible. His hand was 
shaking. God Almighty, they made it. They made it! 

Someone knocked at the door. Parker opened it. Farrar stood there, 
uncertain. 

Parker thrust the message in his hand. ‘Send this top priority and wait for a 
return signal. Let me know immediately,’ 

He turned back to face them. ‘I... I don’t really know what to say to 
you—except welcome—and thank God you made it. It’s been such a long 
journey, I rnean, for both of you. 

‘This isn’t the place to talk,’ he told them. ‘Plenty of opportunities later, but 
now we have to organise things. The problem is that they know you’re here, so 
we’re going to have to sort this out diplomatically.’ 

They nodded without saying anything, but even as he spoke Parker could 
sense their spirits falling. Kalyagin would know all about diplomatic methods, 
the high risk of failure, the haggling over bodies. 

Outside the door he could hear Farrar calling him. 

‘Yes, what is it?’ 

‘'Fraid it’s bad news. I sent the signal but I don’t believe it got out and I 
certainly don’t believe London heard it.’ 

‘Why not?’ é 

‘We’re jammed, old son. They’ve stuck up a whopping great transmitter 
outside in the street. We can’t even pick up the local radio.’ He shook his head. 
‘Sorry, nothing I can do about it.’ He turned to go, but changed his mind. ‘Oh, 
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another thing. They’re all over the place, these special troops they’ ve got. Hope 
you’ve got something up your sleeve. Everyone’s jolly frightened, you know.’ 
Parker reached for the phone, listened, then threw the receiver on to the desk. 
Quite useless. The line had been cut. 
‘They've begun,’ Kalyagin said softly. ‘The first stage of pressure. They'll go 
on till they get what they want..That’s the way it is.’ 


* OK Ok 


Parker had reached the door, but he never opened it, for a hand caught his arm 
with unexpected force and flung him round into the half-lit corridor. 

For a moment Parker stood still in shock. The ambassador took a step back. 

‘What’s going on?’ he demanded. 

Parker’s own voice came back to him, a hoarse whisper that he barely 
recognised. 

‘I don’t believe this.’ He put out a hand to straighten his jacket. ‘You lash out 
at me ina hallway and ask what I’m doing. Have you no idea what’s happening 
here? One of the best agents we’ve ever had in Moscow has made a run for it. 
He’s here now. In my office. The man is cold, frightened and needs our help very 
badly. Something I’m sure even you could realise. And you ask what I’m doing?’ 

‘All right, I’m sorry.’ The ambassador shrugged his shoulders. ‘I’m just a 
little exercised by the presence of half the Soviet army inside our grounds. You 
must see that surely.’ 

‘T think we can come up with something, if we take this calmly, step by step.’ 

Sir David looked at him sharply. ‘Are you suggesting that we try to keep the 
man here? Because if you are, that’s out of the question. He goes back 
immediately and that’s an end of it. Of course we shall try to ensure that he’s 
properly treated, I’ll make representations to the Foreign Ministry, but he can’t 
stay here. That’s government policy.’ 

Parker looked at the man with contempt. ‘I don’t give a fuck for government 
policy. This isa man who’s risked twenty years for us, who’s given us some of the 
best intelligence we’ve ever had, and you want to blow him away because it’s a 
matter of policy.’ He turned towards the door. ‘Get out of here, Sir David, get 
out! And tell the Russians he’s not coming, not tonight, or any other night.’ ; 
Parker stepped into his room and locked the door behind him. 


* FF x 


On the first floor the embassy staff had crowded to the windows, but there was 
little they could make out. The troops had trained arc-lights on the building, 
dazzling them, making it impossible to see the deployments below. 

They had no idea that the ambassador had gone outside again, no idea that he 
was looking for a friend. 

Perminev came out from behind a truck. He carried a megaphone. 

‘I trust you have settled this matter, Sir David.’ 

‘It’s not that simple. Look, I want to see a friend of mine who was here a + 
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moment ago... you know... 

‘I know who you mean, but he has had to go somewhere. He asked me to assist 
you in any way I could.’ 

‘I... I’m sorry, I need to talk to him. There are some things . . .’ 

“Very well, Sir David, we will do as you ask. I’m sorry you feel it necessary... 

_but never mind.’ Perminev turned round. Three feet behind stood a man the 
ambassador had not seen before. Not a soldier, not even a civilian. 

‘This man will take you to your friend, Sir David, and let’s dispose-of this 
matter rapidly.’ 

The freelance bowed slightly and beckoned the ambassador to follow him. He 
walked briskly, skirting the embassy building, turning right into the shadowy 
slip road. As he did so, he removed the Colt pistol from his jacket, screwing the 
silencer to the barrel. Sir David, of course, could see nothing but his back, so 
that when the man turned, half-way down the road, and shot him in the middle 
of the forehead, there was no time to cry out, no time to run. He died just a few 
yards from the doctor’s surgery. 

‘We’vea little bit of confusion.’ Parker stood in front of them, trying to smile. 
‘What we’re going to try to do is get a message out to the American Embassy, 
make sure they know what’s going on. ... and get some assistance.’ 

‘You can’t win.’ Kalyagin barely opened his mouth. 

For a moment they looked at each other without speaking. 

‘There is nothing more you can do, dear sir.’ Kalyagin got up and walked to 
the window. ‘Please understand, I know how they work. They cannot just give 
up and go home, pretend it was all a mistake, send the soldiers back to barracks 
and have a good laugh in the Kremlin.’ He laughed himself. ‘Really, it is not 
their way.’ 

It was then that Parker heard the voice through the megaphone. ‘George 
Parker,’ it called, ‘come outside, George Parker, there is much to discuss 
and little time to do it. I demand your presence, George Parker.’ 

He got up to leave. ‘I’ll be back in a moment,’ he mumbled, but they didn’t 
respond. As he shut the door on them they were looking at each other and a 
message passed silently between them. Each, individually, had known it. Now 
the eyes had spoken. 


* * * 


Cross the little driveway, down the few steps, straight to the middle of the 
grounds, and the soldiers had their rifles on him. 

Parker didn’t know the man’s name. It was enough that he carried the 
megaphone. 

‘Mister Parker.’ 

‘Yes, who are you?’ 

‘Tam in command here.’ 

“Where’s the ambassador, Sir David White? I demand that you release him.’ 

‘He is not a prisoner, Mister Parker. But let us not waste time on him. Sir 
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David was not your man, he was ours, and we have terminated his employment. I 
don’t think you can be surprised?’ 

‘My God. What do you mean?’ Parker stammered. 

But the man was no longer looking at him. His eyes had drifted to the 
embassy, and as Parker turned round he could see why. The door was opening 
and two figures were out on the driveway. 

‘Kalyagin!’ he yelled. ‘Get back!’ 

In the darkness it was unclear, but he could see the figure of Potapova behind, 

He remembered the shot, because it hung there on its own, maybe for a 
second, maybe less, but then the soldiers must have been ordered to fire, for the 
bullets began strafing the steps and the driveway. And in that moment he could 
no longer see Kalyagin or the woman, turning as he did, shutting his eyes 
against the noise and the killing. 

The firing can have lasted no more than five seconds. In the sudden stillness 
that followed he ran on to the steps. Kalyagin was lying on his back, an arm 
across his chest, his body motionless, Potapova face-down beside him. 

A Russian in plain clothes bent down and examined the faces. Parker shouted 
at him, but he took no notice. 

It was Harrison who emerged to take his arm, pulling him gently into the 
embassy, shutting the main door behind him. 

It was Harrison who had watched the couple leave Parker’s office, Harrison 
who had lighted the way to the door and released them into the night. 


December 24 


THE FIRST calls reached Parker at three in the morning. And then they kept 
coming. The newspapers, the radio men, the TV. Please, George, give us a line, 
give us a quote. 

And he’d learned his lines, hadn’t he, the lines worked out with Perminev and 
cleared with London. Perminev had followed him back into the embassy, 
insisted on talking to him, setting the record straight, so there’d be no 
misunderstandings. And after an hour there hadn’t been room for any. The body 
of Sir David White lay in a plastic bag beside the Commissary freezer. 

By dawn the jamming had ceased and London had told him to go ahead. 

Only the first line was true. It had all been a terrible shock, he said, and it still 
was. Two drug traffickers from Central Asia had forced their way into the 
embassy, shortly before the start of a cocktail party. With great regret, he said, I 
have to announce the death of Her Majesty’s ambassador during a shoot-out 
with the intruders. Of course, there had been nothing for it but to call in Soviet 
troops to restore order. During a brief siege the criminals had been shot dead. 

Parker was authorised to offer his thanks to the Soviet government for its 
prompt action. Perminev had insisted on that. 

Off the record, Parker was prepared to tell the most trusted of the British 
journalists that nearly a quarter of a million pounds worth of heroin had been 
discovered in the drug-pusher’s car. That convinced the doubters. 
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December 25 


GEORGE PARKER looked at the bald man in the centre with open hostility. 
‘I’m sorry we couldn’t tell you anything, sorry we had to cut you out.’ 
Parker put his head in his hands and began to speak. He went on for nearly 

twenty minutes. 

He told them about the loyalty of Sasha and Anatol, the motives of Kalyagin, 
the steel-hard look of Zina Potapova’s eyes; about an operation twenty years old 
that had first succeeded and finally failed; about an ambassador who had 
betrayed an elderly Russian Jew, a former agent. Former and dead. 

As he spoke they looked at him politely. But the hard information they knew 
already. The rest they didn’t want to know. The clutter, the background—it no 
longer had relevance. ; 

Parker read their mood. They had come to sift and search, to disconnect the 
network once again and attempt to rebuild it. And there wouldn’t be a place for « 
George Parker because he had been the chief when it all went down the drain. 

‘T think I should tell you I intend resigning from the service.’ 

‘I’m sorry to hear that,’ said the bald man. ‘You did a very nice job.’ 

The compliment that masked the slur. The warm handshake with the cyanide 
pill in the palm. They never meant what they said, never did what they seemed to 
do. Parker went back to his office and wrote the letter. 


* * * 


That night, long after everyone else had gone home, they ushered Harrison into 
the room.and quietly shut the door. 

‘Well?’ they asked. 

‘Well, that’s about it,’ he replied. ‘I watched old George and he did his best. 
Sir David was a surprise, though, I must say.’ 

‘Not to us.’ 

‘Why? What put you on to him?’ 

‘Something Dawling said in his sleep.’ The oldest of the wise men took off his 
glasses. 

‘You mean you listen while he’s asleep?’ 

‘Of course. His type never gives up and nor can you. Sometimes it takes years, 
but they talk in the end. To us or to themselves. Funny, really. We played back 
the tapes and almost missed it. He doesn’t know he gave it away.’ 


* ok Ok 


At his desk in the private apartment the general secretary listened with 
mounting interest, stopped the tape, and then replayed the section for the third 
time. 
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It was a recording of aconversation between the chairman of the KGB and his 
senior general, made without their knowledge and hand-carried to the Kremlin 
an hour after it had taken place. 

‘Of course,’ the chairman was heard to say, ‘we now have a major gap in our 
British operation.’ 

‘A gap, certainly, but not a major one.’ 

‘Explain.’ 

‘Well, we have plans to plug that gap before long.’ A pause. ‘If things go well 
for us.’ 

‘So you still have cards to play?’ The chairman sounded animated. 

‘I’m thinking of one card. A queen, if you like, and every expectation that it 
will remain in the pack.’ 

The general secretary switched off the tape. It was the first time he had smiled 
in a week. 


* * * 


After two hours’ sleep, Perminev was called to the general’s office and ordered to 
take a week’s leave. He was told he had acquitted himself well in the final 
analysis, but too many mistakes had been made. His future would be discussed 
when he returned. 

He picked up the freelance, intending to drive the man home. 

The two men hardly spoke to each other. 

It was a bad time to travel. The winter roads are treacherous and so are the 
heavy trucks. ; 

Perminev’s body was found half-way through the wind-screen. The car lay in 
a ditch,facing the wrong way. The militia assumed he had been tired, fallen | 
ere over the wheel and allowed the vehicle to stray over the road and take him 
to hell. 

Such things had happened before. 


December 30 


THE FLIGHT from Murmansk was noisy and crowded. By contrast, the last 
person to leave the plane did so quietly and in apparent pain. She was swathed in 
scarves, her skin the colour and consistency of wax. 

Lena Nikolayeva, daughter of Ira, friend of Sasha, was met by a member of her 
local housing committee, who had received her instructions that morning by 
telephone. The woman was dressed in a dark green winter coat. There were 
fulsome words of welcome, friendship and sympathy. 

The woman took Lena’s hand and led her toa small minibus. A driver greeted 
her and they set off across Moscow. As they drove the woman recited her lines. 
Lena should know that the police had now arrested her mother’s killer—a 
psychopath, a social misfit who had turned his back on the society that had 
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nurtured him. Finally, then, it was safe for her to come home and she could 
resume her studies at the university. And who knew what might happen? The 
State often looked kindly on people who had suffered personal misfortune. 

Lena let the words wash over her. After prolonged exposure to sedatives her 
mind was lazy, her concentration short. It was a relief to arrive back in the 
suburb of Chertanovo, where the silky, sweet voice faded away. 


Postscript 


IN THE weeks that followed Lena was to learn of Sasha’s death. Heart trouble, 
they told her. He had always had a weak heart. A tragedy for someone so young 
and talented. And the lady with the green coat had visited again, holding out a 
large white handkerchief to catch the tears that'Lena couldn’t cry. 

It struck her later that a handkerchief normally signified a ceasefire. 

Gradually she learned to live alone, saturated herself in her studies and was 
absorbed back into Soviet life. Almost a year passed before the letter arrived. 

She had come home late one night from the university and seen it through the 
crack in the letter box. A state money-order in a light blue envelope. She 
assumed it was a mistake, put it in a drawer and forgot about it. 

Next month, on the same day, a similar order arrived for an amount backdated 
nearly twelve months. She took both envelopes to the Savings Bank to seek 
guidance. 

No mistake, she was told. The money was hers. 

‘But why?’ she asked. 

‘How should I know?’ answered the clerk crossly. ‘If you don’t want it, give it 
to me.’ 

Lena gasped and took the money. It amounted to 513 roubles a month, a small 
fortune. 

She didn’t know it was the State pension allotted to senior government 
officials. How could she? She had no idea that her true father had attained such 
heights, still less the circumstances of his fall. Try as she might she could find no 
explanation for the monthly cheque. 

Sometimes she would think about it when she visited her mother’s grave. She 
would sit there for an hour or two gazing out over the waste ground, 
daydreaming. 

Her mother had never spoken of the past, of Tallinn, or a young Party man she 
had met. And now there was no one to speak for her. As Lena listened all she 
could hear was the wind, blowing snow in her face, freezing the tears. 
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